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In this respect the English day is modelled on the celes- 
tial system ; the family rises, breakfasts, dines, &€.,| 
always at the same minute. It is a planet which pro- 
ceeds in its orbit without need of an exterior impulse. 
The taciturnity and respectful awe of the servants also 
prevent them from communicating their passions or 
vices to the children. 

Three things struck me above all the rest im’English 
education: the respect which the parents show to their 
children; their care not to foment anger and resentment, 
and the bodily exercises by which the waste of strength 
caused by those of the mind is compensated. 

The respect of ‘the father towards his sons begins 
early, and never ceases. This concession establishes the 
right of reciprocity in favour of the father,—an exprés- 
sion of contumely he never suffers to fall from his lips: 
the honour of the son must go into ‘society inviolate,— 
and when it is inviolate, the courage to defend it is al- 
ways ir existence. I do not here speak of the mothers, 
because they can do as they please,—theirs is always 
lovers’ anger. When he receives letters, unless they are 
on business, the father often reads them aloud, or passes 
them to all the family. He generally avoids making use 
of nicknames, for there are some diminutives which 
seem at least to imply a diminutiveness of merit. They 
are rather inclined to fall into the opposite affectation, of 
calling the son by the family name,—Il signore Tizio — 
for the same reason which made Madame de Sotenville 
wish George Dandin to call his wife not “ My wife,” but 
“Madame Dandin.” One English gentleman, a friend 
of mine, listened with attention and interest to a course 
of lectures on hydrostatics, delivered by his son before a 
public auditory: another, who had himself taught his 
daughter Latin, took lessons in Italian in her presence, 
after they had breakfasted together. Even in the uni- 
versities, the students are always treated as equals by 
their instructers, and esteemed and received as men. 
The result of this most rational etiquette is, that the 
Englishman (not born, perhaps, with faculties so ready 
as those of an Italian) becomes a man much sooner. 
They do not dazzle with brilliant sayings, they are never 
prodigal of wit, but they are always sensible, and never 
talk sheer nonsense. ‘They cannot turn a sonnet, but 
they can transact business. The English nation has 
made time a species of eapital,—so that the life of a man 
is the more productive the sooner he begins to make 
returns. 

Those who admire as well as those who ridicule the 
coldness of the English, believe that it is the effect of cli- 
mate and temperament. It is often said that they have 
no blood in their veins. But had they no blood in their 
veins when they spilt so much in the civil wars of the 
red and white roses?—when, under the reign of Mary, 
they persecuted and cruelly used so many thousands of 
their fellow citizens for their religious opinions?—and 
when, in the war between the Parliament and Charles 
the First, they continued for years slaughtering each 
other, on the scaffold or the field? Ifthe English of our 
day are so tranquil, and so cold that they seem to us men 
of ice, it is, perhaps, because they have repented of their 
ancient follies; perhaps because they have no occasion 
for heat; but, most probably of all, because their educa- 
tion represses in them those will-o’-the-wisp fires that we 
always take to be the signs of a volcano, and so often de- 
ceive us. The truth is, that in their education the soul 
is never disturbed by the passions,—“ winds adverse to 
serenity of life;” there exists not amongst them that cus- 
tom of mockery and satire in families, which so highly 
exasperates the minds of children. The mother avoids 
all occasions of exciting the wrath of her children; if 
they ever kindle into rage and bend their brows, she 
soon disarms them with a caress. 


To be-master of oneself—“ to keep the temper,” is so 
essential a law of education, that it almost appears to be 
the fundamental law of the state. It is not allowed to “ go 
off the hinges” (as the Tuscans have it), either when in 
contact with the servants or the dirtiest scoundrel in ex- 
istence. A strong resentment, expressed in decorous 
terms, is the mark of the gentleman in England. In 
the parliament itself, those speakers who cannot restrain 

selves are generally censured, and deemed incapa- 
ble of the management of great affairs. A duel entered 
into precipitately is thought as:ignominious as to avoid 


one in a cowardly manner. Mr. Hamilton Rowan (fa- 
ther of Commodore Rowan), lately, thought himself in- 
jured by some expressions of a speech delivered in par- 
liament, and, although loaded with the weight of seventy- 
five years, immediately set out from Dublin to demand 
an explanation from the orator in London. Notes were 
exchanged, and each party selected a friend to act for 
him in the affair. Mr. Rowan did not know how to put 
up with the insult, nor how to draw back with propriety. 
At last he submitted the case to an ex-judge, a man de- 
licate in affairs of honour. As soon as this referee had 
pronounced that if he insisted on more he would be in 
the wrong, and forfeit the esteem of his friends, the 
courageous old man returned to Dublin, to continue his 
labours in the finearts. If the offence really exists, a 
duel becomes the legitimate and inevitable resource ; 
this was the case many years ago, when the Duke of 
York, the second son of the king, addressed a too-sting- 
ing reproof to a colonel of the Guards at a review. The 
colonel, before demanding satisfaction of the duke, asked 
his friends if they thought him injured ; they replied. in 
the affirmative, the challenge was sent, and the duel 
took place. 


English education is not like the system of Pythago- 
ras, who, by five years of constant silence and restric- 
tion to vegetable food, made his disciples so many monks 
of La Trappe.. Neither does it resemble stoicism, ac- 
cording to which a man should continue imperturbable as 
a statue though the world should be falling to pieces 
around him. English education is an English system, 
like no other, born in England, produced by a variety of 
circumstances, partly perhaps from their being at one 
and the same time a warlike and a commercial nation, 
which tend to repress the passions on frivolous occasions, 
and to give them the rein on’ those of importance. In 
family matters, in social intercourse, in every-day dis- 
cussions, it demands calmness, coolness, deliberation. 
In great enterprises, in war, in the perils of the country, 
it calls for courage and enthusiasm. That same Eng- 
lishman who hardly returns your salute, and who sits at 
table with you like a Chinese pagoda, would, did you 
see him in the day of battle, or in the heat of a contest- 
ed election, give himself up to unbounded enthusiasm. 
Where is the enterprise by which glory may be gained 
that the Englishman does not engage in heart and soul? 
Mungo Park plunges alone in the deserts of Africa ; un- 
intimidated by the mistake of his first journey, he risks 
asecond,—and perfshes. CaptainCochrane returnson foot 
from Kamtschatka to St. Petersburgh, a distance of six 
thousand miles, alone and unfriended, as ifit had beena walk 
in Hyde Park ; he goes to America to take another stroll, 
across the Cordilleras,—and there he dies. Lord Byron 
abandons the sweet converse of the Muses, the yet dearer 
smiles of the Italian fair, to die on a foreign soil, in the 
defence of the freedom of a foreign land. Lord Coch- 
rane, after having fought both in the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific for the independence of the new states of America, 
flies fo the Archipelago to share the glory of a handful 
of Greeks, who for six years had been struggling with 
the monstrous tyranny that oppressed them. Read the 
life of Sir Robert Wilson, and you will see how many 
perils he has voluntarily incurred, always in favour of 
the oppressed, whether kings (in the end ungrateful) or 
nations (too little grateful) or individuals (most grateful 
of all); very well, any of these men, who showed, in 
these cases, an enthusiasm worthy of a knight-errant, 
would have disdained, in social life, to have been guilty 
of an act of impatience, even towards a servant. 


It would scem as if Rousseau, who once lived for 
some time among the English, took from them the 
principal ideas of the physical education of his Emilius. 
The gymnastics of the English are almost all applied to 
practical uses. In.the same manner that they do not 
study the laws of nations, nor the lapidary style, because 
they believe them useless acquisitions, they do not learn 
fencing, nor the grand leap, nor the somersets of clowns, 
nor the caperings of ballet dancers ;—but they learn, in- 
stead, to ride on horseback at full gallop, to leap hedges 
and ditches, to swim, to leap with the feet together, and 
to climb trees. We learn with great labour the art of| 
fencing, so useless, except to a man who wants to kill 
or be killed according to rule,—in war even it is of lit- 


boxing, which (laugh as‘you will) is useful in every mo- 
ment of life. We are dexterous at billiards, a dexterity 
which admits of no other application, like, in sorhe de- 
gree, the Indian game at ball. The English, instead, 
from infancy even to old age, delight to play at cricket, 
a gamein the open air, which requires strength, dexterity, 
quickness, and some little intrepidity, to await without 
flinching the heavy ball which one of the players 
throws with all his force at some wooden stakes, and 
another beats back with a kind of club. Fox-hunting, 
shooting, horse-racing, swimming, rowing, driving, 
cricket, skating,.are exercises which keep almost all 
ages in perpetual motion, Like the Greeks, the English 
think gymnasties unbecoming, to no age whatever, and 
to no profession. In hunting, at cricket, and at skating, 
I have often found myself m company with boys, with 
clergymen, and men advanced in years, all mixed toge- 
ther. In all these exercises, the object is not to beautify, 
but to fortify, to steel, as they call it, the body. There 
are few 'Tartars who would be able to support the fatigue, 
which is sometimes borne with cheerfulness by the 
young Englishman in a hard day’s fox-hunting. On 
the first day of the present year there was a hunt near 
York, in which the horsemen in following a very strong 
and wary fox, rode fifty-two miles in six hours and a 
half, without a check except for about ten minutes. 

Nobody can ever frighten the boys with the idea of 
danger. The Spartans used to say, when they threw a 
weak born infant over the cliff, that it was better a 
child should die, than a citizen should grow up useless 
to his country. When the English let their children 
slide on thinly frozen rivers, it seems as if they thought, 
—and wisely too,—that itis better to run the risk of 
losing a son, than have him timid and pusillanimous all 
his life long. Not softened then by immoderate caresses, 
nor terrified by scowling eyebrows or terrible menaces, 
the English boy is free in his movements ;—he sits on 
the ground or jumps to his feet at his own will; he lies 
on the sofa or the grass as he pleases: pro*4)*d only he 
do not disturb others, he may gratify any innocent. ca- 
price of his own. In this wayghe is continually making 
trials of himself, becomes accustomed to observe and 
judge, compares his means with the difficulties to be 
overcome, sounds the depth of dangers, and acquires vi- 
gour, and confidence in his own strength. At the age 
of six or seven, the child is already able to go alone to 
school through the crowded streets of London, amidst 
that stupendous medley of carts, carriages, and horses. 
It is true, indeed, that the inviolable and unvielated foot- 
ways of the English cities are a guide and protection 
for boys; but, giving due weight to this, the instances:o* 
their being run over or injured by carriages are 80 ver} 
rare, that they should not be defrauded of the merit o 
their precious good sense. The fear natural to man i: 
itself a sufficient Mentor against danger, without thc 
need of increasing it by an excess of caution. I remem- 
ber (and with a sigh I remember it) having seen on tlic 
lake of Como the children of the fishermen*and the 
mountaineers, both equally abandoned to their own 
care, frolic on the banks of the lake, entrust themselves 
in little boats to the wanton waves, play on the very 
edge of deep wells, climb up precipices, and hang like 
wild goats from the lofty rocks, without ever falling, or 
doing themselves the least injury : and we must confess 
that the population of our lakes are the most richly en- 
dowed ‘with courage and with talent. 

All the boys in the island can ride, because they are 
accustomed to it from the tenderest age. No one ac- 
companies them ;—they go, they rove, they wander by 
themselves; they treat their pony as a companion, they 
feed him and clean him themselves, they let him take his 
needful rest, they do not abuse his docility, because he is 
the comrade of their adventures. On this head, Miss 
Edgeworth’s pretty little novel of “ Lightfoot” may be 
consulted with advantage. 

Liberty is the mistress of every thing in England. In 
imitation of the government, which imposes as few laws 
as it can, there are in every thing but few and indispen- 
sable restrictions. The trees are not maimed, or contort- 
ed, or sheared, but grow gnarled and branchy at their 
will, in the parks and the fields. The houses are not 
architecturised and symmetrised out of all bounds, at the 
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pulent, and sometimes awry, but always well divided and 
convenient within. ‘The horses are not irritated or crip- 
pled by useless exercises and mimic movements, but are 
strong, sinewy, and the swiftest of the swift. Here, in 
short, education is rather a patiern, a guide, than a vio- 
lent compression. Of all civilised people, the English are 
the least removed from nature. ~ I am~not, however, a 
blind admirer of every thing done in this country. There 
are two things in the present system of education | can- 
not approve. 

First, the excess of reading. When Rousseau wrote 
his Emilius, there was much less reading in England,— 
perhaps too little : now there is too much. : There is now, 
such an inundation of poetry, novels, romances, and lite- 
rary journals, that many minds must be stifled under it. 
At three years of age, intellectual education commences : 
at the infant schools, the baby has already before his eyes 
the elements of several sciences. Then come fable and 
little histories; then Latin, Greek, and history, mingled 
with voyages and travels, romances and magazines with- 
out end. The mind has no time to digest this incessant 
food ;—a new novel @rives from the recollection that of 
the preceding week, as a new wave presses upon and de- 
stroys its predecessor. Several times I chanced to ask 
some youth the plot of a romance he had read a few 
months before,—he had no more than a slight indistinct 
recollection of it, as one has ofa dream. A more cer- 
tain inconvenience of this ceaseless reading is weakness 
of sight, which is very common in England. I cannot 
prove that my judgment on the subject is correct, because 
English education, in all its parts, especially the intellec- 
tual, underwent a thorough alteration about twenty years 
ago, and the effects of this assiduous and inordinate read- 
ing have not yet had time to show themselves. Twenty 
years more must elapse before it can be determined with 
certainty, whether, in respect to solidity of judgment, 
and vigour of body, there has been gain or loss. 

My second objection is to the stays worn by the ladies. 
After having read the eloquent reprobation of this de- 
structive breastwork in Beccaria’s Lessons of Political 
Economy, after hearing the opinions of the Italian phy- 
sicians who succeeded in banishing it from the Orphan 
Schools, after having listened a thousand times to the 
just remarks of the good Italian mothers on the dreadful 
consequences of this barbarous ligature, I little expected 
to find it stf' in use in sober and sensible England. It 
is bu{,tov true. The English ladies are imprisoned in 
stays, and in stays so stigt, that to embrace them is like 
embracing an oak. They stand as bolt upright in this 
cuirass, as our mulberry trees in the wooden fences put 
round them, when they are still tender. Many English 
ladies, to whom I hinted my surprise, told me that. they 
believed one of the causes of the many consumptive ma- 
ladies to which young Englishwomen are subject, is the 
use of stays, with busks of bone or steel,—and this is 
very likely the case. I will confine myself to observing 
further, that this cuirass renders them as stiff and unbend- 
ing as a hedge-stake, while our ladies are as soft and 
flexible as a silken»cord. 

Now then to proceed in my reflections. The physical 
education of the present day is, with very little variation, 
the same as that of the past. It is perhaps more the 
effect of accident than system, unlike that of Lycurgus 
and those of Pestalozzi and-Fellenberg in our time. It 
is the effect of the climate, of the commercial institutions, 
and the maritime situation of England, and the ancient 
custom of its inhabitants. Moral education, on the other 
hand, has undergone extensive changes since Locke and 
LordChesterfield wrote upon the subject, and these chan- 
ges too are the effect of the reflection and recommenda- 
tion of men of learning and wisdom. 

Two men, of most extraordinary patience dnd perse- 
verance, Mr. Lancaster and Dr. Bell, made it the business 
of their lives to diffuse instruction universally among the 
lower classes. Without here discussing the merits of 
Rousseau’s Emilius,it is certainly a book for the education 
of an individual, not a multitude. ‘The Emilian system 
might make one hero carpenter, but not a whole nation 
of carpenter heroes. A-nation calls for easy methods, 
suited more for a multitude than an individual; in this 
point of view, Bell and Lancaster were of greater use 
to society than Rousseau. 

Many of the most illustrious members of parliament, 
at the sainc time that they watch the balance of Europe, 
the wars of the Indics, and the commerce of the world, 

are occupied also in founding infant schools and mechan- 
ics’ institutions,—in the composition and diffusion of a 
popular encyclopedia. Many of the best pocts did not 
disdain to lower their flight, and adapt their productions 
to the fancy and capacity of children, as Gay, Words. 


| twelve or fourteen years. Even those severe and invidi- 


authors have likewise contributed to enrich the library 
of the*young, as Paley, Aikin, Watts, Blair, Priestley, 
Baldwin, &c. 

But in recent times the fair sex has supplied the juve- 
nile library with numbers of. useful works. I do not al- 
lude to Lady Morgan, nor Lady Dacre, nor Lady Char- 
lotte Bury, nor Mrs. Radcliffe, nor any of the other Eng- 
lish ladies who have favoured the world of letters with 
either poem or romance; I speak. of those who, without 
departing from the ordinary sphere of the attributes of| 
their sex, have desired to contribute to the ornamenting 
and developement of the minds of those beings whose 
lives are made and modified by them up to the age of] 


ous censors who would condemn the fair sex to the needle 
and the distaff cannot deny that woman, who rears and 
suckles the child, who.teaches him to run alone, to stam- 
mer out words -and sentences, and finally to read and 
write, ought best to know the progress of the human 
mind, and must have, omthis first period of existence, 
more experience than a Bacon or a Plato. The English, 
who read more than any other nation, and admire highly 
the‘originality of the Greek and Roman writers, are not 
to be led astray by prejudices or customary modes of 
thinking no longer adapted to our situation, but reward 
with applause and gratitude those ladies who, instead of 
wasting their time at whist, in feminine fripperies, or in 
knitting a pair of stockings that might be bought at a 
shop for half the cost, have cultivated-their minds suffi- 
ciently to enable them to compose tales or poetry, or ele- 
mentary scientific works, for the use of youth. Where 
are, the heads of a family in the three kingdoms of Great 
Britain, who do not speak with grateful respect of Miss 
Eedgeworth, as the instructress of their children ? 


—_— 


ISOLATED OBSERVATIONS. 
It is here necessary that I should say a few words on 
the English novels which are now printed in shoals, and 
read by every body, not excepting either the king or the 
lord chancellor.* Among us, and over almost all the 
continent, there is a feeling against novels, alinost amount- 
ing to horror: how happens it then that the English, 
who sets so high a value on their intellect and morals, 
should put themselves in such mortal hazard of losing 
both? ‘There appear to me to be two strong reasons in 
favour of the English novels. Far from sapping and un- 
dermining the imagination and the heart, none of the in- 
finity of novels now published, venture even to agitate 
them, or at most only to go so far as to gently touch them. 
In all of them there is not a page in the style of Faublas, 
or the Liaisons Dangereuses, the free novels of Boccac- 
cio, or the still freer of Abbate Casti: in these respects, 
the modern novels are even more unexceptionable than 
the English novels of the last centugy, such as Clarissa, 
Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, the first part of Pamela, 
and Roderick Random ; which neither were nor are read 
commonly, at least by the young. There are no novels 
of the present day that steep the soul in sentiment, like 
the Nouvelle Eloise of Rousseau, which it is impossible 
to read without handkerchief in hand, and “ sighing like 
furnace ;”. nor, finally, in reading any of them, is there 
any risk of becoming such goggle-eyed, maggot-headed, 
asthmatic sinners as the German romance of Werter, and 
its double, Jacopo Ortis, would tend to make us. The 
modern English novels (till now at least) have becn only 
innocent pictures of the manners, customs, and prejudi- 
ces, of the many classes, sects, and sets, and individual 
originals, that are to be met with in England more than 
elsewhere, from the liberty which leaves a latitude and a 
vent for the character of every one. They are rather 
comedies in three or four. volumes (instead of three acts,) 
than collections of adventures, made “thick and slab” 
with martyrising passions. Speaking of the English 
novels, an American writer exclaims, “Thrice blest be 
he who first imagined those pleasant fictions which so 
sweetly beguile the weight of weariness, cheer up the 
drooping spirits with a ‘cup that cheers, hut not ine- 
briates,’ lighten the horrors of a rainy day, break the te- 
dium of'a long winter’s evening, and impart some life and 
vigour to the dullest of ‘all human formalitics—a family 
conversation.” 
Another consideration in favour of these novels is, 
that if there were none, many people would not read at 
all: they are like newspapers, the reading of those who 
do not read. Most people read only to pass away the 





* The King lately sent a handsome present to the authoress of a 
novel called ‘ Flirtation;” and when a judge or a counsellor tra- 
vels, his wife or daughter never failsto put into his carriage the last 


, | fountains, in a devil w 


time. Is it not better, then, to read anmusing novél"§ 
written in good language, than to go stalking" ‘about 
with the hands crossed behind, in the piazza of St. 
Mark? or yawning in a cofice-room, disputing on the 
merit of opera dancers and prima donnas, killing, mean. 
while, the flies that are stinging the hands and face ? o 
planting oneself in the village apothecary’s shop, to hold 
‘Sweet converse amidst the effluvia of cataplasms, about 
the loves of the curate and his servant maid ? i 


—=—>—— 


List of English authoresses and their works, compiled at 
my request by some very obliging young ladies, 
Those having this mark * have been republished in America, 


Maria Epgewortn, an Irisu Lapy.—*Early 
*Continuation of Early Lessons, *Parents’ Assistant, 
*Popular Tales, *Tales. of Fashionable Life, *Patron. 
age, *Belinda, *Readings in Poetry, *Practical Educa. 
tion. 

Mrs. Barsavutp, or Lonpon.—*Early Lessons, *Hymngs 
in Prose for Children, *Part of Evenings at Home. 


Mrs., Priscita Wakeriep.—*Mental Improvement, 
*Juvenile Travellers, *Family ‘Tour through the 
British Empire, Travels in North America, *Instinet 
Displayed, *Sketches of Human Manners. 


Mrs. Maria Hacx.—Winter Evenings, *Harry Beaufoy, 
Grecian Stories, Stories from English History. 


Mrs. Carre, or York.—Memoirs of Herself. 


Mrs. Hortanp.—*Son of a Genius, *Blind Farmer, 
*Good Grandmother, *The Officer’s Widow, *The 
Clergyman’s Widow, *The Merchant’s Widow. 


Miss Jane Taytor, or Oncar.—*Original Poems, *Sun. 
day-School Hymns, *Hymns for Infant Minds, *Dis. 
play, a Tale. : 


Miss Atkin, or Lonpox.—*Juvenile Correspondence, 
*Selection of Poetry, Essays and Poems, Feniale 
Speaker. 


Mrs. Hannan More, near Bristou.—*On Education, 
— Dramas, *Practical Piety, *Spirit of Prayer, 
*Tracts. 


Miss Harriet Martineau, or Norwicu.—Devotional 
Exercises, Christmas Day, or, The Friends. 


Mrs. Exizasetu Hamitton, or Epinsurcu.—* Letters on 
Education, *Memoirs of Agrippina, * The Cottagers of 
Glenburnie. 

Mrs. Marcet, or Lonpon.—*Conversations on Chemis- 
try, *Conversations on Natural Philosophy, *Conver- 
sations on Political Economy. 


Mrs. Trimmer.—*Fabulous Histories, *Introduction to 
the Knowledge of Nature, *Scripture Histories. 


An Anonymous 'Lapy.—*Memoirs of Lady Rachel Rus- 
sell. 
—=>—— 


A COUNTRY WAKE. 


Although Catholicism has been renounced in England 
for three centuries, some customs, prejudices, and festi- 
vals, that the church of Rome or the friars introduced, 
are nevertheless not yet extirpated. In the same manner, 
many of the rites and ceremonies of Paganism still sub- 
sisted, even aftér the Christian religion had planted its 
standard on its ruins. To destroy a moral edifice, of 
whatever kind, and however absurd it may be, is much 
more difficult than to annihilate works entirely con- 
structed by-the hand of man. The revolutions of em- 
pires, of governments, of religions, and of languages, 
supply illustrations of this position in abundance ; but, 
without wandering too far, without ever quitting England, 
I need only proceed to say, that I have before me a book 
printed a century ago, by a clergyman of Newcastle, 
entitled “ Antiquitates Vulgares,” in which this 
minister mentions all the ceremonies, superstitions, and 
popular prejudices, to be extinguished by means of the 
instruction of the lower orders. It appears that at 
that time the lower orders of English believed in 
apparitions that walked abroad in the night, in ghosts 
that haunted the churchyards, in hobgoblins, witches, 
and fairies,.in the magic virtues of certain wells and 

ith cloven feet, in haunted houses, 
in the evil augury of a hare’s crossing the path, of a 
rotk’s cawing, ofan owl’s hooting, and a hundred = 
nonsense of that sort, which the heroes of antiquity an 
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new novel, by way of giving him a companion for ‘his journey the knights of thé round table once believed im, and our 
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nurses and children believe in still. There is not an 
lish poet, from Shakspeare to Walter Scott, who has 
not availed himself of these popular prejudices, as a my- 
thology or poctic machinery, to increase wonder and 
terror, the two passiohs they handle most sublimely. 
But what is beautiful in ‘poetry, is often very different 
in practice. Hence the good curate, Bourne of New- 
castle, generously spurning the gain which some of his 
function exact from similar bug-bears, dedicated his book 
to the municipal authorities of the town, and earnestly 
exhorted them to establish schools for the people, as a 
means-more efficacious than holy water, to send all de- 
vilries packing to the devil again. His prayers were 
heard; for in the century since, popular instruction has 
gone on increasing, dispersing phantoms by its light, 
and frecing houses, woods, and heaths, from flying 
dragons and dancing witches. Let it be well noted, that 
instead of religious sentiments growing weaker in con- 
sequence, it can be proved that in England they have 
acquired strength by their being purified from puerile 
prejudices. ‘The atmosphere, however, is not yet quite 
clear; those who read the romances of Walter Scott 
(and who does not?) will. see that nocturnal spectres, 
elves, and fairies, still maintain some dominion in the 
mountains of Scotland. ; 

Among the feasts that the catholic religion observes 
from precept, and that the lower orders of the English 
still keep in some counties as holidays, is that of Whit- 
suntide. In Yorkshire, many villages, in the week fol- 
lowing Whit-Sunday, celebrate in turns a rural festival, 
and I will now relate how I happened to find myself 
present at one of these. 

It was the beginning of June, and sunset, which in 
in England is always finer than sunrise. There was 
not that mistiness afloat which so often obscures and 
conceals all the beauties of the landscape. The heaven 
was of a lovely azure, studded here and there with fleecy 
clouds which only concealed. now and then the face of 
the sun, to make his splendour seem more brilliant and 
more grateful when he re-appeared from behind them. 
A fresh wind rustled the boughs, and gave an agreeable 
change and variety to the surface of the beautiful 
English meadows. I give these few pencil touches, that 
it may be perceived what a difference there always is 
between a fine Italian and a fine English day, and to be 
able to wind up, in all sincerity and frankness, with the 
declaration, that when the sun in England shines with 
all his lustre, and with sufficient power to light up all the 
objects around (which happens a very few times in a 
year,) England is not only the most beautiful country in 
the world,* but a day of really fine weather in England, 


under the azure skies of enslaved and enervated coun- 
tries :-— 


“ A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 
Is worth a whole eternity of bondage !” 
Addison's Cato. 


Taking a stroll on the skirts of the city, without any 
fixed object, I perceived that a good many persons were 
taking their way along a fine road, bordered with lofty 
and branching trees, as well as with a uniform hedge, 
well trimmed, and altogether in as complete order as 
that of an Italian garden, when cultivated with care and 
good will. Such are almost all the hedges which sur- 
round the fields in England. The greater leisure of the 
English country people, the excellence of their cutting 


thorns with mittens and thick leather aprons, and their 
love of order and neatness, altogether operate to make 
the commonest hedges as well kept as those in the vicinity 
of our greatest cities. 1 determined to follow the track, 
and was well content that I had done so, because this 
string of people, which resembled a swarm of ants, led 
me to a village called Heslington, three miles from York; 
and one of those festivals I have been talking about was 
celebrating there. It is a village inhabited entirely by 
peasantry and farmers; the houses, therefore, are almost 


ment. These village mansions are in general covered 
with a roof formed of long straw, well bound together, 
and so thick that it not only preserves the house from 
Tain and snow, but also from the cold, and, in summer, 
from excessive heat. Thus this cottage roof is often 
imitated by the English in their summer houses by the 
sezgide, especially in the pleasant Isle of Wight, where 
they for that reason bear the name of cottages,a. name 
that awakens so many sweet emotions when affluence 


“Some of the count’s American readers will be ready, on pe- 
Tusing this passage, to differ from him.—Ed. wh? 

















instead of poverty dwells within. All the windows are}a crowd of boys, stripped to the skin, stand around, 
glazed; there was -not one pane broken or wanting] awaiting the signal to dip their heads in, with their hands 
throughout the village. Seventy years ago paper held|crossed behind their backs, to bring up the money in 
the place of glass; the peasant is altogether improved|their mouths. The grimaces of the boys, when they 
with the improvement of agriculture; another fact in| drew their heads out of the water half stifled, without 
opposition to the discouraging theory of Ortes, that the} getting any thing for their pains, invariably excited the 
wealth of a state can never increase but in appearance,| laughter of the by-standers. When this ducks’ game 
in favour of the few, and to the injury of the many. was over, happening to raise my eyes, I saw, hung up 

It is most true, as is asserted by some writers on politi-| before a public-house, a new saddle and bridle, and a 
cal economy, that the system of leases, and the large} couple of hats. From this I conceived a hope that there 
farms (a consequence of this, and of the substitution of| was going to be a tilt or a tournay, or some similar 
meadow for arable land), have not only diminished} heroic contest; and I was not deceived in my expecta- 
the agricultural population of England, in comparison] tion: a horse race was, in fact, approaching; and I saw, 
with what it might have been, but have divided it into] without having long to wait, four large farmers’ horses, 
two classes, the first,—a small one, of farmers, and the} mounted by four stout boys, taking their way to the spot 
other, a most numerous one, of labourers, or peasants,| fixed upon for the starting post. Although, to say the 
with no land of their own, in the service of the farmers.| truth, steeds, harness, and riders, were’a thousand miles 
It is, however, not true that these peasants, although} behind those I had seen, a day or two before, at the 
merely the hired servants of the farmers, and often as-| county races, they were, nevertheless, not so totally bad 
sisted by the parish with from two to three shillings per] that I could call it a complete parody: I could not, there- 
week, according to the number of their children, are poor] fore, help taking an interest in the thing, in’: common 
and wretched. - I will venture to say, that they are hap-| with the rest, and preparing to admire the victor. In the 
pier than a great~portion of our small farmers. If the}end, after ten minutes’ hard galloping, the horses got 
happiness of men is to be estimated by their dress, food,} back to the goal; and the winner was conducted, with 
and lodging, it may. be broadly said, that the state of|the same acclamation as at the regular races, to the spot 
these English labourers is much better than that of our} where the judges sat:— 






small farmers, who eat only brown bread made of coarse 
flour, drink water, scarcely ever have meat, and in winter 
warm themselves at fetid ox-stalls. 


“ When ends the game of hazard all its turns, 
The one that lost remains behind-in wo, 
Goes o’er the game again, and sadly learns, 




































To the farm houses of England there are not such 
spacious thrashing floors attached as in Italy, on which 
may be seen broods of ducks, the hen surrounded by her 
chickens, the turkeys swelling with rage, and challenging 
one another to satisfy their jealousy. Here the ground 
is principally employed in pasture; grain is not so abun- 
dant as with us, and, besides, the climate does not allow 
them to thrash in our manner, on open floors. Here 
covered over thrashing machines are used, moved by 
steam or horses, and that cost 1001. or 120/. sterling to 
set up. The farm yard therefore is more confined, and 
serves only for the horses and cows, which, when they 
are not in the open fields, wander about and lie down in 
these farm yards, which are covered with straw an arm’s 
length deep, by way of providing them a soft and ample : : 
bed. The-uniformity of these houses is pleasantly varied| Tat measure, merely a great betting stand? It is the 
by a conspicuous house, built in the style of the castle] $#™me passion for gaming (that innate desire in man of 
palaces of Queen Elizabeth’s days. With its high towers,|™Pproving his condition), opening for itself a different 
which once expressed the necessity of defence against} 224 perhaps a less injurious vent, since it tends to give 
sudden assault, and with its large, high, and numerous} ®°W animation to gymnastic exercises, and to perfection- 
windows, that display more confidence and security, it] 2te the important breed of horses. 
forms an agreeable contrast with the simple and humble I entered a public house, where the crowd was closer. 
habitations that surround it, and secms, like a feudal ba-| Fifteen or twenty farmers were seated with their clay- 
ron of the sixteenth century, armed and accoutred, in full} P!P€S of perfect whiteness in their mouths, and pewter 
array, in the midst of his obedient vassals. This fantas-| Pts full of gin and water before them. 1 took a seat in 
tic but handsome style of architecture would have pleased] ‘heir circle, and whether from the interest they one and 
Milizia, who so warmly recommended variety in country all took in the races, which they were talking over, or 
ein, that they took me for a veteran frequenter of the house, 

All the inhabitants were grouped here and there in the truth is, that none of them cast a single glance of 
the middle of the wide and spacious street; in the houses| C“Tiosity or surprise on my person... A butcher came in 


ives : ;r| Jamenting the misfortune of a young mare of his, that in 
there was nobody but the old housewives, dressed in their sualieg hed tnthen. die log. Ele uamacasiaee 


best, and ten years younger in their faces, from the light} **™™2 , . 

heartedness Which  prran. a them, and the praises = with his mournful recital, to excite the more compas- 
received for the well made plum pudding of the day—|*i0% but finding his hearers, inclined rather to laugh 
[The plum pudding is a sweet compound of flour, eggs, than cry, he also took to comforting himself with a brim- 
milk, sugar, raisins, brandy, and beef suct, which is easily | ™!"8 glass of gin, and then assuming a noble and heroic 
digested by means of a ride of twenty miles on a high-}"". (with the hy any of the Roman gladiator, who 
trotting horse!]—At a rustic festival in Italy, the shouts died with decency,”) protested that it was aot. the 
and cries would have: been heard a mile off,—the burst value of the colthe took to heart, but the colt herself, 
of that Italian merriment which kindles of itself, even which was his favourite. This tragic occurrenee, ‘the 
without the aid of wine, from the mere contact of per- betting, and the brandy, which would make even the 
sons. I should have met in the village bands of young dumb speak, had now rendered these farmers so talka- 
men, singing -in chorus, with bold and confident looks, tive, that I found myself in the midst of a sea of words ; 
their ‘caps mounted with a peacock’s feather, dangling I say a sea of words, because I could understand nothing 
down over one eye, and somewhat of an assuming air, of their conversation beyond a few isolated expressions. 
as.if to avenge themselves for the contempt which the Although I have a passable knowledge of English, I 
citizen showers without reason on the countryman: but could not contrive to make out the Yorkshire dialect, 
in Heslington, all (up to that moment) was order, quiet, which is one of the strangest and most corrupt in Eng- 
and mutual respect. But I must confess the scene would land. It produced a curious effect on me; not being able 
have been somewhat more-animatiig, if there had been| ‘® catch more than a few unconnected words here and 
a little of that itinerant music, so enlivening to the spirit, there, I seemed to be reading a dictionary. — Hardly any 
which is met with at every step in Italy. There was not of the interlocutors could preserve a perpendicular; when 
even one of those inexorable and most annoying hand- they stood on their feet, ~— — began to bang, a 
organs that infest our streets at every hcur. All atonce, the left, wend: mane i a e — owers at alt 

however, I heard some cheering raised, the crowd divided logna, though bending an mo 8 er to fall, 
into two ranks; and I perceived, advancing from a dis- they never fell. A ra ne ox a more warrie o 
tance, eight or nine countrymen, each driving a wheel-| ™Y wonder was, that none t talki ~: tottered - 
barrow before him at full speed, and trying his utmost to} W®Y and that, their r ree of he niet never wavered 
be first at the goal: this was the first race in these Oiym. in the least—such is the force:of habit! 

pic games. Shortly after succeeded a ducking ‘match. | ia cocend diiitiien inition naenhinalle 
This game is played by placing a large tub of water in} ,, oS om edtat vila, Oval the on he ha ——— 
the middle of the road, with some money at the bottom :} boxing and betting, atpounting to forty thousand pounds sterling. 


While all the people with the others go.” 
Dante. 


In London there is the jockey club, at which, months 
before the Doncaster or Newmarket races are run, bets 
are laid to a frightful amount, which are duly recorded 
in the papers:*—these are the ruin of many English 
gentlemen of fortune. In this village the bets certainly 
were not so high, but the warmth with which they were 
made was not only as great, but perhaps even greater. 
The English in general do not play at cards, but are in 
the habit, instead, of laying’ wagers; they bet on every 
thing,—on sailing and rowing matches on the rivers, 
on games at cricket,—on boxing matches, on foot races 
and horse races;—nay, is not the Exchange itself, in a 
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While the races were going on, there suddenly arose 
behind my back a dispute on some point of betting, 
which in any other country would have given me some 
apprehension, but in England did not even make me turn 
my head, knowing that these quarrels end by a fight 
with the naked fists in the fields, on equal terms, and be- 
fore a hundred eyes, which impartially decide whether 
the blows are fair or foul. At last, finding that this com- 
bat of abuse, after the manner of the heroes of Homer, 
did not come to a conclusion, I looked behind me for 
curiosity sake, and found that the strife was between a 
tall, thin, but sinewy young man, who had drunk more 
than the clothes he had on would pay for, and a huge, 
heavy, stupid farmer, who seemed to have lost the use 
of his joints through fat. If a fight had taken place, J 
cannot conceive how he would have found the elasticity 
to give a blow, or avoid the danger of being upset by his 
adversary, and rolling no one knows where, for he was 
as round as the map of the world. At length, behold, an 
Iris appeared to put an end to the increasing strife, in 
the shape of the hostess, a tall, slender, and not ill look- 
ing daughter of Eve, who, with a silvery voice (as most 
Englishwomen have), and that voice made still softer by 
her tone of entreaty, acted as peace-maker between them. 
Every moment one of these altercations burst forth from 
some corner or other of the village, but that sweet sex, 
which elsewhere so often has sabres, knives, and daggers 
bared for its sake, was here always the pacificator ; and 
that John Bull, who is accused off so much boorishness 
towards the ladies, becomes almond paste itself at her 
voice, as might have been seen. He must be seen at 
home, honouring and indulging his “ mistress,” (wife,) 
and in good truth, making her mistress of every thing. 
I had here an opportunity of observing, that even in the 
heat of a quarrel, the English do not gesticulate much; 
I remember the witty Mr. Sydney Smith saying to me 
one day, “ Why do not my countrymen use their arms like 
other nations? There is no doctor and no law to pro- 
hibit it!” 

Thus I passed the evening till eleven o’clock: the 
company then beginning to separate, I resolved to return 
to York. How delightful is a pedestrian stroll by moon- 
light in England, without the slightest fear of encounter- 
ing a highwayman to ease one of one’s watch and purse! 
Gone are the times of the equestrian robbers, of the 
Robin Hoods and the Rob Roys; they are now no more 
than characters of romance, and, after having frightened 
their contemporaries with their thieving feats, now serve 
for a diversion to children, like the Blue Beards, the Ez- 
zelino da Romanos, the Bernabs Viscontis, and the rest 
of the tyrants, once abominable and always ridiculous. 
Cows, cattle, horses, feed through almost all the nights of, 
the year loose in the fields, without even so much as a 
child to guard them. 

It might be thought the golden age of innocence; but 
this security is the effect of the law, which punishes 
horse and cattle stealing with inevitable death. In other 
cases the sentence of death is often commuted for that of 
transportation, but for offences of this nature this favour 
is seldom obtained. 

Another pleasure for one with a mind a little exalted 
by poetry or romance, is to be able to abandon the high 
road, and tread the paths,through the midst of the soft 
and verdant meadows,—perhaps the only and most an- 
cient right of landed property which has remained to the 
lower classes of the people. Finally, another pleasure, 
not less valuable to one overcome with fatigue, is to get 
home, and find in a little lodging consisting of a bed- 
room and a parlour, all the comforts and the quiet that 
in their times neither the Marquis of Carabas enjoyed in 
his fief, nor the good King of Yuetot of Berenger, in his 
palace. 

—— 


THE SPRING ASSIZES. 


Those who have never read the fine observations of 
Filangieri on the English modes of procedure, or, better 
still, the valuable work of M. Cottu on the institution of 
juries, and the publicity of the courts in England, may 
do well to read the few lines which follow. 

It was the 10th of March, and the very eve of the arri- 
val of two of the twelve judges, who, twice a year, in 
March and August, travel from London, followed by a 
numerous band of the most celebrated barristers, to the 
circuit assigned them, to judge all the criminal causes 
pending, and the civil causes which come within their 
jurisdiction. That lively interest, those lessons of wis- 
dom, that useful amusement, which the Romans extract- 
ed from their forum, are also drawn by the English from 
these courts, called the assizes. It is an era of motion, of 


anxiety. The gentlemen of the country betake them- 
selves on these days to the assize town, either to be jury- 
men or mere spectators of. the trials,—to meet their 
friends from London, or to enjoy those diversions the 
town always presents on these occasions. On every side 
arrive the witnesses and parties interested; from London 
come some of the most eloquent barristers, or in general 
two antagonists, who in almost every cause find them- 
selves pitted against each other, and with them a nume- 
rous train of young lawyers, who are entering on their 
career, and desirous of making themselves known to the 
public. At each of these epochs the jails are delivered, 
that is, the prisons are emptied; all,must be brought to 
trial; innocent or guilty, this is the issue, and an English. 
man vho should. have plotted a universal deluge, must 
not have to await his trial longer than six months. 


How different is this rejoicing of the English people 
at their assizes, from that which has sometimes been 
exhibited by a thoughtless nation at an aulo-da-fe! But 
we will pass over the comparison with a tribunal that 
exists no longer, and will revive no more. Let us rather 
draw a parallel with other continental tribunals, which 
are become more horrible-and unjust than the inquisition. 
What a difference, I mean to say, between those senti- 
ments of confidence and hilarity which precede the sittings 
of the English courts, and the horror and affright which 
“Special Commissions,” in other countries, scatter all 
around the-spot on which they plant the bloody axe! 
And with what good reason too! for no one believes him- 
self in safety under judges retained to discover crime 
even where it is not in existence, and who, after torment- 
ing their victim with a torture slower than than that of 
ancient days,—with threats, with fastings, with insidious 
promises, with a long continued imprisonment, at last 
‘pronounce their sentence with all the mystery of assassi- 
nation. 

The English assizes, on the contrary, do not quicken 
the pulse of him who is conscious of his innocence, a 
single beat. In all hearts, on all faces, is the conviction 
of the integrity, mildness, and impartiality, with which 
justice will be administered. I have often mixed with the 
crowd, immersed myself in the groups of people, on pur- 
pose to ascertain the sentiments prevailing among the 
lower classes; and not one suspicion did I discover, not 
one word did I hear that indicated distrust of, or aver- 
sion to, the administrators of justice. Besides, they know 
the judgment of the fact, the most important of all, is 
not in the hands of the judges of the crown, but of the 
jury, their equals. “ By the law of the land, and the judg- 
ment of his peers,” is one of the most ancient privileges 
consecrated by Magna Charta, and of which every Eng- 
lishman is justly proud. The king of England can make 
many of the monarchs of the earth tremble, but not any 
one of his subjects. He must be judged by his peers, 
according to the law of the land,—“ By the law of the 
land, and the judgment of our peers.” 


So scrupulously is this privilege observed, that when 
Baretti (author of the Literary Scourge) was brought to 
trial for a homicide committed by him at night ina 
street of London, in self-defence, it was offered to him 
if he wished it, that six of the jury should be Italians. 
He renounced this right, and was acquitted. I was my- 
self present at the trial of a German, who was also ask- 
edif he wished half the jury to be composed of his own 
countrymen ; and he also declined. Such is the confi- 
dence that trial by jury inspires. 


To return; A great part of the population of Notting- 
ham, therefore, had taken its way on the morning of; 
the 10th of March, along the road by which the two 
judges, named by the crown, for the Nottingham (Mid- 
land) circuit, were to arrive. Allis toa T, as I have 
already said, in this most punctual England; eleven 
o’clock was announced as the hour of their arrival, and 
precisely at eleven, a fine coach, with four horses, with 
the postilion in his tight and handsome jacket, the coach- 
man in a three cornered hat, like that of our priests, the 
arms of the city on the panels, and two footmen, in’a 
flaring new livery, behind, heralded the coming of the 
judges. The carriage was preceded by a score of men 
on horseback, with the city banner waving from a jave- 
lin, and swords by their sides. All this parade was at 
the expense of.the high sheriff of the county, who repre- 
sents, on the bench, by the side of the judges, the sove- 
reign, or executive power, mute, motionless, and passive, 
present only to execute the sentences: it was followed 
by a great number of the gentlemen of the city, who 
had gone out on horseback to meet the judges. This 
awaiting, this welcome, these honours,—all this; pomp 
not only tends to increase in the people their reyerence 


the feeling of their own dignity, and the high import. 
ance of their duties. 

Without loss of time, in about an hour, the court was 
installed, and the civil and criminal trials began in two 
separate halls, In England, the prejudice that it is jn. 
human and unbecoming to be present at the sitting of 
the tribunals, does not exist ; itis thought, on the con. 
trary, to be a school of experience, penetration, and elo. 
quence. The Roman youth became robust and hardy 
in the field of Mars,—wise and enlightened in the forum, 
In the same way, persons of every age, sex, and rank in 
society, meet here at the assizes, The courts or halls 
of justice, which within the last sixty years have been 
rebuilt almost all throughout England, in a grander and 
more appropriate style than before, are suitable to the 
increase in the population and riches of the island. Be- 
sides the district compartments for the judges, for the 
witnesses, for the accused, and for the barristers, there 
is an open space for the common people,and a gallery a 
little more commodious, for the more elevated classes, 
The people are never treated as a rabble in England; 
they are always respected, but never confounded with 
the middle and higher classes.. The courts are always 
filled with ladies and gentlemen, all polite towards each 
other, all attentive, and anxious for the fate of the priso. 
ner. In the beautiful court house of the city of York, I 
sometimes saw the gallery adorned with numbers of lovely 
Englishwomen, who had left their elegant villas to see and 
to be seen, and worthy of being seen they were indeed, 
These galleries looked like conservatories of flowers; I 
certainly would not have given the sight of them for the 
magnificent theatrical spectacle of the Roman forum. 
It is needless to say, that all who occupy the open seats 
are decently dressed ; itis not, however superfluous to re- 
mark, that even the prisoners appear at the bar with the 
same neatness and cleanliness as if they were going to 
be married. In this the English usage is very different 
from that of the ancient Romans, who sought, with torn 
and dark coloured clothes, with dishevelled hair, and 
floods of tears, to excite the pity of their judges. In 
the English procedure, there is no room for excitements, 
neither the arts of the accused nor the rhetorical flou. 
rishes of the advocate are admitted, nor would produce 
any effect if they were. ° 

If the large and comical wigs worn by the judges and 
counsellors be excepted, all is extremely simple in these 
tribunals; the sanctity of the laws, and the majesty of 
the people, that we so often read of in Cicero, are seen 
here in reality. 

Judge Best made to the grand and petty juries a short 
address, in which he made particular mention of a man 
who had killed his own wife, and who was to be put 
upon his trial. He pointed out to the’ petty jury the 
difference between a murder committed simply on the 
provocation of abusive words, and one committed in 
consequence of provocation by blows: he touched on 
this distinction without making any allusion to the case 
in question. His address was simple, destitute of any 
over elegance, and delivered in a natural tone, and with 
that self-possession which a judge acquires by the habit 
of constantly speaking in ‘public. 

By the side of this venerable be-gowned, be-wigged, 
and be-spectacled Minos, was seated a young lady,— 
through favour that the ladies sometimes enjoy of sitting 
on the bench,—a privilege of which they do not fail to 
take advantage, bashful as they are. This young lady 
was fair haired, somewhat stout, with a most ample bon- 
net of black velvet, trimmed with ribands of various co- 
lours : dressed in scarlet, she seemed a-blaze with youth 
and beauty. She was not only beautiful, but dangerous : 
she made, perhaps unconsciously, all those motions that 
the seducing ow! makes use of at a barn door when the 
little birds are passing by. The Athenian Areopagus 
would have made her veil her face. By good fortune, 
however, age rendered the English magistrate invulner- 
able to the shafts of her eyes, her smiles, her gestures. 
It was a fine contrast between that small well dressed 
head, and the full curly wig of the judge, which de- 
scended on his shoulders like-a lion’s mane, between - 
the laughing, sparkling eyes of the young lady, and the 
severe eyebrows and the spectacles of the sexagenarian 
judge! ‘She seemed placed there by a painter for the 
felicity of the contrast, as they always place the Virgin 
Mary near the old Saint Joseph. In relation to this, I 
have often heard my dear countrywomen (who know 
well the effect of contrast) take pleasure in being: sur- 
ruunded by a sanhedrim of aged Simeons : there 1s not 
perhaps a finer contrast than a Susanna between two 
ders. 4 
One of the prisoners was convicted of horse-stealing, 
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the facility of its commission ; the farmers, as I observ- 
ed before, turning out their horses to feed in the open 
fields, without any keeper. The judge informed him 
that the punishment he had incurred was that of death, 
but apprised him that it would be commuted to transpor- 
tation for life. This humane apprisal called to my mind 
the cruel clemency of certain rulers, who suffer the con- 
demned to remain in ignorance of the mitigation of 
their punishment, to the very moment of execution,— 
on the scaffold itself: the greater part of the Austrian 
soldiers 1o whom their pardon is communicated only at 
the moment when, on their knees, and blindfolded, they 
await the four balls in the forehead,—remain all the 
rest of their lives feeble minded, or absolute idiots. 

Another of the prisoners, thinking to avoid part of his 
punishment by confessing his crime, when asked if he 
wished to plead “ guilty” or “ not guilty”; replied 
“guilty.” The judge made him observe, thit this would 
not do him the least service, and that it was Still time to 
retract his plea. Another lesson for those tribunals on 
the continent, where, among the other iniquities com- 
mitted with closed doors, it is customary to tempt the 
accused with insidious snares of pretended evidence, 
false confessions, accomplices, &c. 

When I observed the frank and earnest manner in which 
the witnesses deposed to what they had heard and seen, 
—when I saw gentlemen and gentlewomen appear in 
the box without repugnance, or shame,—when I read in 
the public journals that the Duke of Wellington and 
many other lords were cited, or voluntarily pre- 
sented themselves to give evidence in favour of a pri- 
soner, I called to mind a passage in the 16th volume of 
Sismondi’s History of the Italian Republics, in which, 
as a proof of the effects of the degraded, mercenary, 
and arbitrary administration of the laws in some of the 
Italian governments of the eighteenth century, M. Sis- 
mondi adduces the horror the very name of a tribunal 
carried with it, the inevitable infamy of whoever was 
merely accused, the disgust which the lower officers of 
justice inspired, and the shame, the scruples, and the 
terror experienced by every one at appearing to bear 
witness before a judge. ‘The admirable observations of 
M. Sismondi are still applicable to many of the tribunals 
in the north of Italy. 

Here I only speak of the English mode of procedure, 
because it is known to all that the penal laws are mon- 
strously disproportioned to the heaviness of the offences,* 
so that the jury, not being able to acquit the prisoner of 
the fact, often correct the excess of the law, by classify- 
ing the crime a degree lower in the scale. Of this I was 
myself a witness; a pickpocket would have been sen- 
tenced to a very severe punishment for a theft he had 
committed of a handkerchief, which the owner valued at 
five shillings. The jury found the accused guilty of the 
theft, and, being obliged to declare what was the value of, 
the stolen property, decided that-the handkerchief was 
only worth one shilling. ‘The pickpocket conducted his 
own defence, and interrogated the prosecutor with the 
ingenuity and dexterity his trade would lead one to look 
for. The delinquents of other descriptions are generally 
not so artful in their defence. : 

Eloquence is almost totally excluded. from criminal 
trials. The counsel for the prisoner may make as many ob- 
servations and examine as many witnesses as he chooses; 
but he is forbidden to excite the passions, or to address 
the jury on the fact. In cases, however, of theft and ho- 
micide (I do not know why, and it would be difficult to 
say), the prisoner’s counsel cannot deliver any speech, 
but may cross-examine witnesses, and supply his client 
with a defence in writing. The prisoner may speak as 
often as he wishes, and may also read his own defence, 
but very rarely avails himself of his right; in fact, what 
need is there of specious eloquence, when the procedure 
itself, carried on with open doors, in presence of the 
public, and with the most delicate precautions. in favour 
of the criminals, is itself a defence worthy of Cicero? 
Mloquence has a fairer field in the civil causes. It was 
in one of these I saw, in opposition, at York, the two 
celebrated counsellors, Brougham and Scarlett. “The 
cause was of a rather singular nature, and suchas there 
certainly is no example of in the annals of Athens and 
Rome. ‘The question was, who were the rightful owners 
of a whale, which was mortally wounded by a party of 
sailors, and dragged ashore out of the sea by some fisher- 
men: the subject was sufficiently heavy to employ all 


—— 


* Nor do I intend to speak of the English civil laws, which would 
be a burden for a hundred camels, nor of the enormous expenses of, 
~ mama to which the fable of the oyster is so closely ap- 

icable 

, A shell for thee and a shell for me, 


the abilities of the two gowned rivals. The rhetorical 
weapons, the various artifices, the different motions and 
looks made use of by them in the contest, diverted me 
excessively. Both are members of parliament, but Brough- 
am is far superior in the eloquence of the senate to his 
opponent. . Scarlett, a more profound and expert lawyer, 
avenges himself in the court of this superiority of the 
other, although Brougham is not the man to yield pre- 
eminence to any man on earth. Scarlett, grave, confi- 
dent in his. knowledge, with swelling breast, seems like 
a cuirassier well stceled against assault, and wishing to 
conquer by the weight of his arms; Brougham, strong 
in his quickness of mind, and the flexibility of his wit, 
resembles an Arab cavalier, who, flying round and round, 
at once avoids and assails an enemy. Scarlett, when he 
addressed himself to the jury, while he maintained the 
steady dignity of an experienced jurisconsult, fixed his 
penetrating eyes on the faces of the jurymen, to discover 
the emotions of their minds, and turn them to profit. 
Brougham, on the other hand, sought to distract their 
attention from the points dangerous to his client by sub- 
tleties, and sallies of wit and sarcasm, of which his store 
is inexhaustible. Scarlett is the admiration of the legal 
profession; Brougham the favourite of the fair sex, and 
of the public, for his witty sallies. 

The fatigue which the counsellors go through for the 
few days the assizes last is incredible: but they are 
amply recompensed, I do not mean merely by their large 
fees, but by the admiration and respect of the people, who 
contemplate them, when they are on their feet in court 
delivering their speeches, with the same avidity that we 
gaze on the Apollo Belvidere.* He who has felt the love 
of glory knows that one hour of public esteem is worth 
ten years of a soft epicurean life. 

. The rapidity with which the trials were despatched is 
not less incredible. In ten or twelve days every-year, 
two judges get through from 100 to 120 criminal, and, 
perhaps, as many civil cases. In the criminal causes 
there are never those skeins of interrogatories which I 
once saw, in Italy, mount up, in a case of assassination, 
to at least 30 volumes in folio, of 300 pages each. The 
English, luckily for them, have not that race of notaries, 
whose trade consists in exhausting the patience and the 
lungs of prisoners and witnesses, and driving them into 
confusion and fainting fits, with interminable costituli 
and redarguizioni (settled points, and points to be cleared 
up). This is the fruit we have gathered from the im- 
mortal works of Beccaria, Filangieri, and Marco Pagano: 
England, on the contrary, without having had the glory 
of producing those Juminaries of criminal science,t dis- 
covered, by the help of good sense alone, two principles,— 
publicity, and the jury,—by means of which she enjoys 
a rapid, liberal, and impartial administration of justice. 
When the trial commences; there is no document but a 
piece of paper,—the bill of indictment, found by the grand 
jury; whose business it is previously to decide, by ex- 
amining into the broad points of the affair, on the admis- 
sibility of the accusation. As soon as this is read, the 
interrogatories commence. - In the meanwhile, the judge 
notes down the answers, and draws up a succinct narra- 
tive‘of the case, with the most remarkable circumstances. 
When the questions are ended,—and they cannot last 
long where the presence of an auditory impedes the in- 
sidious arts of malignity,—the judge reads over a reca- 
pitulation of the case to the jury, who are to decide 
whether the accused is guilty or not of the fact laid to 
his charge. It is impossible that there should be the 
slightest alteration in this narrative; because the public, 
which has heard all, is, so to speak, the judge of the 
judge. Besides, the jury, who have also heard all, can 





* James Hall, the author of Legends of the West, &c. in his 
Western Monthly Magazine of last month, has the following ju- 
dicious remarks on the same subject.— Ed. 

“Tn some of the eastern states, few persons go into a court of 
law, unless they have business. It is not so here. Court week is 
ageneral holiday. Not only suitors, jurors, and witnesses, but ai! 
who can spare the time, brush up their coats, and brush down their 
horses, and go to court. _A stranger is struck with the-silence, the 
eagerness, and deep attention, with which these rough sons of the 
fv-rest listen to the arguments of the lawyers, evincing a lively inte- 
rest in these proceedings, and thorough understanding of the ques- 
tions discussed. Besides those alluded to, there are a variety of 
other public meetings. Every thing is done in this country in popu- 
lar assemblies, all questions are debated in popular speeches, and 
decided by popular vote. These facts speak for themselves. Not 
only must a vast deal of information be disseminated throughout a 
society thus organised, but the taste for popular assemblies and 
public harangues, which forms s6 striking a trait in the western 
character, is, in itself, a conclusive proof of a high degree of inte!- 
ligence. Ignorant people would neither relish nar understand the 
oratory, which our people receive with enthusiastic applause. Ig- 
norant people would not attend such meetings, week after week, 
andday after day, with unabated interest; nor could they thus go, 
and remain ignorant.” 

{ Blackstone, although a great writer, is.only the commentator 





The oyster is the lawyer's fee! 


on a legislation which preceded him. 


rectify any error or omission he may fall into. ‘The jury 
take, in general, two or three minutes to ascertain their 
unanimity, and declare their judgment. If the ac- 
cused be found guilty, the judge has only to apportion 
the punishment to the quality of the offence. This done, 
the tragedy is over; there is no longer room for appeals, 
for “ cassations,” or for open processes, as if a man could 
be guilty and not guilty of an act. Where did we go to 
find the labyrinth of our criminal procedure? I may be 
deceived, but certainly the English system has, if nothing 
else, the advantage of simplicity and celerity ; and, in the 
same manner that the liberty of the press, true and un- 
injured, corrects all the defects of a government, it ap- 
pears to'me that the publicity of trials, united to the 
institution of an independent jury, obviates all the incon- 
veniences that a metaphysical legislator, with. his laws 
that turn molehills into mountains, would discern in such 
a kind of procedure. 

We have books, and the English have institutions. 
Without the boast of having given to Europe the Filan- 
gieries, the Beccarias, the Matteis, the Servins, the Mon- 
tesquieus, they possess an excellent procedure. We be- 
lieve that the profession of a judge requires the most 
profound study, a mind the most acute, incessant labour, 
in fine, we believe it a profession reserved for a few pri- 
vileged beings. On the contrary, they, by applying the 
great maxim of the division of labour, have rendered the 
business of a judge most easy, at least’a good half of it. 
Having separated the judges of the fact from those of 
the punishment, they have by this means effected this 
great end, that the positive knowledge of the laws is re- 
quisite only for the latter, while for the others rectitude 
and common sense are suflicient. The judges, in their 
ermined scarlet gowns, and large wigs, with the title of 
“My Lord,” are, and ought to be, real adepts in the 
law ; while the members of the grand jury are simply 
gentlemen and men of property, ignorant of every kind 
of law ; and those of the petty jury are mere shopkeepers, 
shoemakers, or tailors, provided only with the great 
science of common sense. The institution of the jury is 
so public an exercise of rights and equity, that it cannot 
but contribute to mend the morals, and influence the good 
conduct, of the lower orders of the people. It causes sur- 
prise and pleasure at once, to find, in the midst of cities 
full of luxury and vice, that same integrity and sense of 
right in the people, that are scarcely to be found even 
among the simple and unsophisticated inhabitants of the 
mountains of Switzerland. 

I resume my narration: On the Sunday that succeeded 
two sittings of the assize, the two judges went with the 
juries. and magistrates, to the largest church, with so- 
lemnity. It is a custom at the assize, for a sermon to be 
preached before the constituent members of the court; 
the admirers of Sterne will find in his works a most ex- 
cellent one, delivered on a similar occasion. This so- 
lemn alliance of religion with justice, communicates to 
the latter a sacredness which is very useful to society. 
Mr. Bentham has observed, that all the ceremonies, and 
certain imposing formalities, in the administration of 
criminal justice, make as deep an impression on the 
minds of the people, as the pains and punishments them- 
selves. A criminal trial is a real tragedy for the people. 
The ancient Gothic architecture of the church, the psalms 
sung to the pealing of the organ, the sincere contrition of 
all present, affected me to the soul, and induced me to 
venerate those religious rites which else might have 
moved my laughter. Slavery produces a nausea of every 
thing; and, when we know no longer how sufficiently to 
vent our anger at our condition, we turn it against reli- 
gion, against letters, against operatic spectacles,—we see 
in every thing a producer of our slavery. In a free coun- 
try, England for example, the mind always satisfied, 
sweetened by liberty, alive to the benefits—the maternal 
protection of the laws, the mind is in peace with all, 
loves every institution, every custom, because it believes 
them the authors of its happiness, and endures abuses 
and inconveniences with untiring patience. 

The following day came on early the trial of a car- 
penter, who had, through jealousy, killed his wife by 
repeated blows of a hammer. The court was crammed 
full of people; if I must speak the truth, it displeased 
me to see a great number of well educated young ladies 
among the spectators,—I should have liked, at least, to 
whisper in their ears, that they should remember never 
more to blame the Spanish girls for taking pleasure in a 
bull-fight. The culprit appeared at the bar with a tran- 
quil mien. This brutal Othello seemed determined to 
bear his sentence of death with intrepidity. All eyes 
were fixed upon him, the unfortunate hero of the day. 
All are anxious in such moments to watch the efforts of 





the struggle, that a single man is then obliged to sustain 
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against the whole body of society, which, armed against 
him, yet leaves him the privilege of detending -himself. 
None of tive spectators, however, I belicve, experienced 
emotion greater than mine. I remembered: at that 
moment, that, some years before, I was to have been 
placed in a similar conflict, from which only the favour 
of fortune enabled me to escape, and I pictured to my- 
self the bar, before which, without witnesses, without 
counsel, without the presence of the public, my friends 
were condemned to death :— 


“ And as the man that scap’d with failing breath 
From forth the sea upon the desert shore, 
Turns back and gazes on the flood of death, 
So too, my soul, still flying—” 


turned back at that moment to contemplate the iniqui- 
tous sentence which then awaited me !—But let us get 
on. 

When the judge was about to commence iis ques- 
tions, a great noise was heard, and it was found to 
arise from the prisoner, who, abandoned by his courage, 
fell backwards “as falls a lifeless corse.” The jailor, 
and two surgeons, ran to his assistance: every means 
was tried to restore him to sensation. He, meanwhile, 
seized with violent convulsions, contorted his body in a 
thousand ways. After some time, he came to himself 
again, wiped his ‘ice, and stood up again at the bar; 
but, as soon as the judge, in a benignant voice, asked 
him if he was in a condition to take his trial, the pri- 
soner answered “ Yes,” and swooned anew in the very 
act. I was all pity at this, when one of the counsel- 
lors, who, by the habit of their profession, are apt to 
become too sharp-sighted and insensible, told me that 
he did not deserve our compassion.. He had noticed. 
that, in swooning, his countenance had not at all 
changed colour, and that the fire of his eyes was 
not at all darkened, far from being entirely extinguish- 
ed, as is usually the case in faintings. “ Therefore,” 
subjoined he, “ this is all art and hypocrisy in the pri- 
soncr, to soften his judges to pity, or gain a day of life.” 
So much trouble and dissimulation to gain a day o 
life ! said I at first to myself, stoically ; but I afterwards 
recollected thut those Romans who were prodigal of 
their lives, and died like heroes for their country, when 
they presented themselves in the forum, dishevelled 
their bair, rent their garments, rolled themselves in the 
dust, and left nething untried to move the pity of the 
judges, and avert the scythe of death from “ dear life!” 
Dear indeed it is, and Homer had good reason to call it 
so often by this epithet. 

The judge postponed the trial to the following day, 
and announced this delay to the prisoner. 

The next day the accused re-appeared ;—he no longer 
lost himself, he gave answers, he proposed questions ;— 
and, at leugth, after a five hours’ trial, the jury found 
him “ Guilty.” The evidence was so clear and com- 
plete that the jury only deliberated a few minutes before 
they became unanimous. The judge then covered his 
head with a black cap of most antique cut, and pro- 
nounced sentence of death, which was received by the 
criminal with unassuming firmness. The sentence in- 
cluded the formula of the English law, that his body 
should be given to the surgeons for dissection : hence it 
may be said that the surgeons are the heirs of the 
hanged,—nor is the inheritance to be despised ;—bodies 
for dissection are very scarce and expensive in Eng- 
land, so much so, that the surgeons have sgmctimes 
had grave disputes for the possession of a dead body, 
and have even gone to law on that account. 

Two days after, the condemned criminal was hanged, 
a barbarous mode of putting a man to death, which the 
English palliate by the use of a constant poetical ex- 
pression, “ He was launched into eternity.” 

The prisoner, an héur before going to the gallows, 
told the mayor that he died happy and contented, being 
persuaded that in another hour he should be in Paradise: 
and he was in fact quite resigned. He had been in- 
spired with this hope by the minister of the methodist 
sect, to which he belonged: this sect, of which I shall 
epeak elsewhere, hcJds the dangerous doctrine, “ The 
greater the sinner the greater the saint ;”* and accord- 
ing to.a methodist, faith in the Lord’s grace is sufficient 
to procare his pardon for all the sins he ever committed, 
without the necessity of repentance. This doctrine is 
a-kin to that which Ariosto puts into the mouth of 
Ruggiero, when, in the whale’s throat, he comforts 
Adolpho, who is grieving at his heinous and infamous 
sins, with this stanza :-— 





* The author may here be presumed to paint too strongly.— Ed. 


“ To all men sin is common, and we read 
That seven full times a day the just man falls; 
Mercy divine hath ever, too, decreed 
To pardon him who on that mercy calls; 
Nay, o’er a sinner who of grace hath need, 
Who le and then returns, when conscience 
Is,— 
More Pt there are o’er him in realms of heaven, 
Than ninety-nine who necd not be forgiven !” 


Thus man, in all ages, and all times, goes about scek- 
ing an antidote for the fear of death. ‘The Epicurean 
adinitted no responsibility for actions beyond the tomb; 
the Stoic held that the goal of life is death, and that we 
live but to learn to die; the Pythagorean consoled him- 
self with the idea of transmigration ; and the methodists, 
not content with the philosophical systems, have found 
out a still more eligible way of getting into Paradise. 


—>— 


UNITARIANS. 
In England | found that more than thirty thousand 


persons profess this doctrine, and openly call themselves. 


Unitarians, having for the last forty years abandoned 
their ancient denomination of “ Presbyterians.” 

I visited one of their places of worship, when I heard 
the whole congregation singing, to a sweet melody,.ac- 
companied by the organ, the following verses of a sacred 
hymn by Scott, in which universal toleration is recom- 
mended,— 4 


“ Who among men, high Lord of all, 
Thy servant to his bar shall call, 
For modes of faith judge him a foe, 
And doom him to the realms of woe! 
When shall our happy eyes behold 
Thy people fashioned in thy mould, 
And Charity our lineage prove 
Derived from Thee, the God of Love ?” 


The chapel had neither paintings, nor gold nor silver, 
nor ornaments of any kind: it was plain but decent. 
The congregation neatly dressed, were collected and com- 
posed, they were not making grimaces or ejaculations, 
squeezing their hands or rolling their eyes, but appeared 
attentive, and penetrated with the divine service which 
was then performing. The priest had no tonsure, nor any 
other distinctive mark than a black outer vestment, like 
a gown. He was a young man of thirty, genteelly dressed 
in black, with a shirt collar and cravat of the nicest white- 
ness. With simple and serious gestures, in a natural 
tone of voice, he deliyered a discourse, which lasted three 
quarters of an hour, on the abolition of slavery, a subject 
which often comes under discussion in the house of com- 
mons, the slavery of the negroes in the English West 
India Colonies not being yet put anend to. He laid poli- 
tics aside, and treated his subject exclusively in a reli- 
gions point of view. I could not help approving this kind 
of preaching, which, in place of affrighting the mind, or 
irritating the passions, accustoms the mind to reason, 
and prepares it for receiving new impressions, and for 
the progress of civilisation. Two other hymns were 
sung, the minister read some verses of the Bible, and de- 
livered a fervent prayer in English, and the congregation, 
after about an hour and a half’s devotional exercise, broke 


I may as well inform those who come to visit-this 
island, well stored and well pleased with the good sayings 
of the continent, that the English are intolerant of all 
atheists, all deists and all infidels. _ Not that they im- 
prison and burn them (for they would not burn even the 
giants who warred against Jove,) but they feel a horror, 
or at least affect to feel it, at scepticism, which they call 
by a term we apply only to a very profane thing—infidel- 
ity, and display the same horror at the slightest jest on 
religion. That which might pass for a joke before an 
archbishop in Italy, or a father inquisitor in Spain, would 
not be tolerated in England, even after the emptying of a 
couple of bottles of Port. It is true, indeed, that since the 
persecutions of 1793, the house of no dissenter has been 
burnt or plundered; opinions, thanks to education, have 
become milder and less acrimonious; but such is the bad 
odour in which the English hold an unbeliever, that it is 
almost equivalent to the Roman punishment of interdic- 
tion from fire and water, it is more than a Papal excom- 
munication, because public opinion.supports it; the 
greater part of the English fly his society. What Burke 
says in his “Observations on the French Revolution,” 
about the vencration the ar nobility always profess 
for religion, is quite true. ..From Bolingbroke downwards 
it was perhaps only Lord Byron (among the nobles) who 





dared to direct sarcasms against religion, and he encoun- 





tered censure on every side. Bentham and Godwin, both 
of them commoners, have suffered it to transpire jp 
their works that they are deists, and for that reason do 
not enjoy that popular esteem in their own country which 
their works deserve. There are many more who think 
like Bentham, but they are as cautious as Cicero’s augurs 
when they met in the streets of Rome; I would wager 
that Voltaire is more read in Spain alone than in the three 
kingdoms of Great Britain; but not to mention Voltaire 
Diderot, or Helvetius,:-I have never heard even D’Alem- 
bert once named, or any other of the philosophical deists 
of the last century, not even Rousseau. 

The works of the French philosophers are only read, or 
at any rate quoted, by the writers in the literary journals 
who, like the Egyptian priests of old, possess, exclusively, 
the secret of this occult philosophy, and now and then 
condescend to quote the proscribed authors, only by way 
of showing #hat they can masticate the deadly poison 
without danger, as empirics in Asia eat serpents without 
injury. In short, this aversion is so strong, (and, it 
may be said, so universally sincere,) that in spite of the 
liberty of the press, no one thinks of printing irreligious 
publications, because he would be sure to find few or no 
readers, and to gain nothing but contempt. If there 
were readers of this kind, speculators on the taste would 
not long be wanting, ‘Three be ago, an ordained 
priest of the church of England, Taylor by name, con. 
trived to collect together in London a society of fifty 
persons, whose object was to discuss the existence or 
non-existence of Revelation: one evening the subject for 
discussion was, “The falsehood of all religions, except 
that of his.majesty the king of England.” But schisms 
soon arose, and disputes were decided by raps on ‘the 
head with bibles or benches, and the society was broken 
up by the magistrates. Mr. Taylor is under prosecu. 
tion on a charge of blasphemy. If the founder and the 
audience had been more.respectable, the society would 
not have kept together for the two ycars it did: but its 
own absurdity rendered it harmless. 

The unitarians have not long had a legal existence, 
or a public worship under that title,in England. In the 
time of William and Mary; unitarianism was still more 
abhorred by the dominant church than now, and was 
more decidedly held to be profanity and atheism: but 
by little and little this hatred has grown cool, and 
unitarianism, after the occurrences and the last burst of 
intolerance in 1791, became so much respected, that the 
people are continually electing professors of that creed 
to represcnt them in the house of commons, for instance, 
Messrs. Smith, Marshall, Wood, &c. 

The sect is ancient, and traces its descent from the 
puritans, who first began to make a noise in the rei 
of Mary; but the first chapel the unitarians had (euler 
this new name, which of itself shows the increase of 
courage in the sect, and tolerance in the government and 
people) was in Essex-street, London, in 1774. What 
principally contributed to the public establishment of 
their worship, was the learning, the intrepidity, the fame 
of a man who is better known to us by his discoveries 
in physics,—Dr. Joseph Priestley, of whom the unita- 
rians are with reason proud, as one of their warmest 
partisans. 

I read, with much pleasure, the memoirs of this dis- 
senting minister, erudite theologian, celebrated chemist, 
and ardent friend of liberty and Franklin, written by 
himself, in a stile exceedingly simple. He was born in 
1733, at Ficldhead, six miles from -Leeds, in the county 
of York. He was one of the warmest’ champions of the 
unitarian sect and of freedom; for both these reasons 
he suffercd, in his native country, the bitterest persecu- 
tion. ‘Many writers attacked him, with all the gall that 
is ever manifested in theological discussions. — 
he wrote against scepticism, although he printed wor 
on the evidences of the Christian religion, he was abused 
and maltreated as an atheist. While some of his friends 
were celebrating the anniversary of the French Revolu- 
tion, at Birmingham (the 14th of July 1791,) a handful 
of rabble, incited by some of the persons in power, burnt 
the unitarian chapel in which he used to preach, another 
unitarian meeting in the town, and his house, together 
with his library and chemical apparatus. The same 
mob destroyod the houses of many other dissenters, his 
friends. ‘To moderate the joy which the father-inquist- 
tors might feel on hearing the narrative of these confla- 
grations, it is necessary to add, that they were kindled 
more by the political fury which was at that time excited 
by the government, than by any spirit of intolerance. 
Priestley was forced to take refuge in London, in dis- 
guise, and remained for some time concealed in_ 
house of a friend. For the same reasons he was obliged 
to withdraw from the Royal Society of London, of which 
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he was a member, to avoid an ill reception from many 
of his colleagues. Finally on the 8th of April 1794, at 
the age of sixty-two, in order to escape, once for all, 
from persecution, he abandoned England, and went, with 
his family, to settle in the town of Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania, in the United States of America. Forcign- 
ers, by their esteem and affection, repaid him for the in- 
iustice of his countrymen: the national assembly of 

‘ance constituted him a French citizen; and several 
departments of the republic, when the convention was 
established, invited him to. become ‘their representative. 
The convention, in the sequel, conferred the honour of 
citizenship on his son, and offered him the same; but it 
was declined by both. Arrived in America, .he was 
yisited and honoured by persons of high distinction, the 
professorship of chemistry in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was offered him, numbers became followers of his 
religious doctrines,—and he.could freely nly, and 
wanqully make his profession of unitari : i 
sect in England generously assisted him wi 
all his vicissitudes. It is worthy of observation, 
while Sheridan, many years afterwards conspicuous 

itical eloquence and his comic genius, was abandoned, 
by his friends and his party, in extreme indigence and 
misery two days before his death, Priestley was always 
affluent, through the liberality of his fellow-sectarians;— 
such is the difference between political and religious 
fanaticism !* 

From the persecution endured by Dr. Priestley (which 
I have given an account of for that purpose,) and from 
those which the catholics continually suffer in Ireland 
from the Orangemen, it may safely be inferred, that in 

land religious liberty is not so solid and inviolable as 
in Holland, or the United States of America. 

Dr. Priestley held the doctrine of necessity ; that is, that 
every thing is for the best. This Panglossian philosophy 
kept him firm, ready, and intrepid, through all the trials 
of life. He died in America, in. 1804, at the age of 72. 

From the emigration of Dr. Priestley the sect has gone 
on augmenting in numbers to such a degree, that now, 
whether from the mildness of the times, or its greater 
importance, it is no longer persecuted, except from the 
pulpit, It numbers between thirty and forty thousand 
followers. The church of England is an ally of mon- 
archy, and preaches from time to time the doctrine of 

ive obedience and divine right, (which the king of 

land himself does not pretend to,) as in the reign of 
the Stuarts, its adulation towards the king and the min- 
isters goes sometimes to an extreme,—while the unita- 
rian ministers are in favour of a liberal mixed government 
of king, lords, and commons; and, without desiring a re- 
public, are for the maximum of liberty compatible with 
the order and dignity of the government. All the uni- 
tarian meinbers of parliament speak and act according 
to this way of thinking. 

This sect is not anxious to make proselytes,—and it 
makes few among the poor, because they are ignorant, 
and few among the rich, because they are in general 
servile to the powers that be, or negligent in the exami- 
nation of the doctrine they profess. 

The chapels of the unitarians are generally to be found 
in towns, and especially manufacturing towns. The 
rural production almost entirely follow the church of 
England. They have neither the time nor opportunity 
to examine, nor the resolution to separate from, the re- 
ligion of their masters. Freedom of thought is cherished, 
animated, and protected in the towns: they swarm with 
dissenters of every creed, while in. the country the 
tapering spires or gothic towers of the churches are scen 
rising every where without a rival, in the commercial 
towns the dissenting chapels (which cannot have steeples) 
are met at every step. ‘The English towns are now the 
native land of every species of liberty, political, religious, 
or commercial. 

In the town of Birmingham, fourteen thousand boys 
and girls of the lowest orders are taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, in gratuitous schools; 2400 of these belong 
to the church of England, and the remaining 11,600 to 
various sects of dissenters. 

There are more than eighty unitarian chapels in Eng- 
land and Wales: let it be added, that in the United 
States of America they arc still more numerous, and that 
they begin even to scatter themselves over the East In- 
dies, where one of the rich Brahmins, (Rammohun Roy,) 
by the mere perusal of the Old and New Testament, hav- 
ing, by himself alone, become converted to the unitarian 
faith, is now, by his writings and his influence, made pro- 
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* The author docs not properly discriminate. Sheridan was not 
& man to be benefited by gifts of money which were lavished on 
the bottle, while Priestley, the champion of a sect, was to be sus- 


tained for future efforts. —Ed. 


selytes in Calcutta, among the idolators: to which end he 
still preserves the title and habit of a Brahmin. As to the 
opinion of Voltaire, that our times are no longer favoura- 
ble to new religions,—of the twenty other sects which 
have arisen since Voltaire wrote his treatise on Socinus, I 
will here only make mention of the methodists, who now 
amount, in England, to more than a million, and are still 
more numerous in America. 
—>— 


METHODISTS, RANTERS AND JUMPERS. 


When Voltaire hazarded that opinion of his, he had not 
reflected that the free inquiry which is the foundation of 
the Protestant religion, will be a perennial fountain of 
new opinions, to which piety and ambition will give chiefs 
and followers. Man is an ape; when he is a slave, he 
does nothing but imitate ; but when his mind is free, it 
is not content with copying, but goes in search of variety, 













of novelty, nay, even of extravagance; and delights in ar- 
ving at the same end, by a hundred different ways. In 
litics, how many kinds of government have nations in- 
vented when they were masters of the selection! How 
many different republics were there in Magna Grecia, 
and in Greece, before the time of Aristotle! How many 
different forms still were there in Italy, in the middle 
ages! How many different constitutions are there every 
day in Switzerland! All had liberty for their aim, but 
each chose a different way of obtaining it. ‘Thus, in 
literature, the aim is the beautiful and the pleasing, but 
by how many different paths does it arrive at them! Uni- 
formity, unanimity, is, in general, only the effect of op- 
pression and despotism, which draws up, modifies, and 
arranges, all brains into one mould, in the same manner 
as bricks and tiles. 

To make oneself the founder of a sect, is not an enter- 
prise so very arduous. Three or four students unite to- 
gether at the University of Oxford, to read the Old and 
New Testament methodically: they draw from them 
some interpretations likely to cultivate the mind of the 
rude multitude, such as “instantaneous conversion,” 
“ sudden reconciliation of the sinner with God,”—a sono- 
rous voice, a- little eloquence, insinuating manners, some 
charity, some virtues, and in the beginning, some exag- 
geration and some quackery, to catch the weak minded, 
—these arc the means of very soon drawing together a 
crowd of proselytes. The new principles are first 
broached in the churches,—if they encounter some oppo- 
sition there, the preachers go out into the fields,in the 
open air, and expound with all their might and main: 
the rudest and most uncultivated parts of the population 
are selected, such as the coal, tin, and iron miners, &c. 
This is an abridgment of the history of Whitfield and the 
two brothers Wesley, founders of the sect now called 
Methodists, from the strict method they pursued in their 
studies at the University of Oxford, about the year 1740. 
Scarcely, however, was the new sect of methodists 
founded, before it divided into several sects, into New 
Methodists, Ranters, and Jumpers. The arithmetic of 
sects, says an English theologian, proceeds from multi- 
plication to division. The methodists, properly so called, 
and the new methodists, who compose the greater part 
of these sectarians, differ little, or not at all, in their car- 
dinal maxims, from the church of England. The ran- 
ters and jumpers are, however, to say the truth, a little 
extravagant in their ceremonies. I wished to see the 
jumpers; they are accustomed to jump, at the same time 
singing, “ Glory, Glory,” until their strength failing, they 
fall on the ground. The most robust are the most meri- 
torious. This new kind of Pantomimists I should have 
liked to see,—but their congregations are in Wales, which 
I have not yet visited. I was therefore obliged to con- 
tent myself with the sight of a religious festival of another 
branch of the extravagant methodists called Ranters. It 
was the month of May, the love feast was celebrating, 
that is, the communion of the Lord’s Supper, or the cor- 
responding communion of the sect. The ranters have 
no priests, those among them who are the least clownish, 
and the boldest in public speaking, take the.part of min- 
isters. The form of the communion consists in the handing 
of pieces of bun to every one, by a servant of the chapel. 
On this day the ranters relate in a loud voice the me- 
thod of their conversion, which they call “ new birth ;” 
one after another they get up as if influenced by the spi- 
rit to tell the day, the month, the year, the hour in which 
their conversion was effected. They begin softly, and in 
their natural voice, then, as if some unseen spirit had en- 
tered into them,go on rolling their eyes and elevating 
their voice in nec a crescendo, that it rather affrights 
than edifies. Ifthe reign of the devil.in propria persone 
were not at an end, I should have thought them possessed. 





who moved his arms about as much as a wind-mill. Even 
the ladies displayed their eloquence, and their inspiration : 
this cackling and howling continued for two hours. I 
went ont confounded, but thought nevertheless that all 
this bellowing might be sincere, becouse, their imagina- 
tions being predisposed, the examples of the others, and 
the presence of the public,.may operate to inflame their 
enthusiasm to this pitch. The following day the congre- 
gation went singing hymns by the way, to an open field, 
—and here the orators had an oportunity of satiating 
their mania for eloquence. One of them preached on his 
return in Nottingham market-place for three hours, sur- 
rounded by an immense multitude: the others mean- 
while did what they wanted, as if he were preaching in 
the desert. By good luck this love-feast recurs only 
once a year. 

Put is not all this miscellany of religious creeds an evil, 
a scandal, at least a disorder? “No,” one day said to 
me a polished and handsome lady, who was dcvout through 
conviction, “I believe that this diversity of opinions is not 
an evil; that it stimulates emulation, and keeps up the 
flame of love for religion, and that without it we should 
probably relapse into indifference. It is evident, that 
even in this the liberty of thinking is conformable to the 
ends of Providence.” “I concede it, but does it not pro- 
duce theological disputes and wars?” “ Discussions it does,”’ 
rejoined she, “ but not wars. Anddiscussions, when they 
are learnedly and liberally sustained, on both cides, keep 
minds in activity, and promote the spirit of search and 
analysis.” “I conccde even this, but at least you will 
agree, madam, that this variety of sects tends to render 
them divided, and odious to each other.” “I cannot en- 
tirely deny what you advance, but if, in one point of view, 
it promotes division, in the other it makes each of them 
more circumspect in conduct, and induces those of the 
same sect to assist one another with greater warmth, and 
to keep up a rivalry in well informed ministers, and 
above all, in gratuitous schools for poor children, and col- 
leges for the youth of the respectable classes. For exam- 
ple, when the Quaker* Lancaster had discovered and dif- 
fused his method of mutual instruction, the church of 
England was constrained to invent and adopt a system 
almost similar to that of Bell, and vice versa, the Sunday 
schools for poor children being first established in the 
church, the dissenters, not to be behind hand in the work 
of charitable instruction, eagerly set up Sunday schools 
for the children of their own persuasion. ‘Thus you see, 
the good effects of this rivalry“Are much greater than the 
bad.” “Jt appears to me, madam, that you are very well 
prepared for these discussions; but pray does not govern- 
ment lose some of its power by this multiplicity of discor- 
dant opinions?” Here the lady cast down her eyes, and 
went on with the landscape she was drawing as a keep- 
sake for a female friend, suspending the argument on her 
side, because the English ladies never enter into political 
disputes. In her place, a gentleman, who, while reading 
the newspaper, had heard our discussion, took up the 
conversation by observing, “ If the hand of government is 
not so strong, the danger of its despotism is the less: 
you must be aware that the dissenters were the champi- 
ons of the revolution under Charles the First. But we 
will leave those strong times to themselves, and speak of 
other advantages procured by them, without fanaticism 
and without bloodshed. To the multiplication of sects 
we are indebted for many changes favourable to liberty, 
both religious and political. It is to their perseverance 
and the increase of their number, that we owe the almost 
total destruction of the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings and bishops, which, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, under Charles the ,Second and James the Second, 
was stoutly maintained by the greater part of the members 
of the church of England. It is also a consequence of 
the sects having become powerful, in numbers, in learned 
men, in wealth, and in illustrious examples, that the low- 
er orders of the people are no longer’the close allies of the 
church they were in the reigns of the two first Georges, 
when they were always ready, at the slightest signal from 
the clergy and the country justices, to throw themselves 
on the nonconformists, and level their conventicles with 
the ground. The peopleis no longer the leviathan; the 
ferocious beast in whose form Hobbes personified it, ready 
for violence, and furious when its master gave the signal. 
Now the lower classes ask for reasomi before they. act. 
Many ecclesiastical abuses have been exposed to their 
view, and many religious errors of the chutch trium- 
phantly confuted, and now they are ashamed of being, as 
they once were, held in vassalage by the church, and 


obliged to take the field at the ery ‘The church is in . 





* Lancaster wore the garb of Frien.!s, but was not a member.— 





I had one near me with a voice like a cathedral bell, and} ra 
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danger!’ This is the point of view in which the sects 
ought to be regarded, and not in that of the theological 
disputations between them and the church, or the cere- 
monies and ridiculous rites of some of them.” Here the 
lady, leaving off her sketching, and holding the pencil 
with infinite grace between her fingers, asked me if I had 
never seen the baptismal ceremony of the sect called 
“Baptists.” I told her, no; and then she added, “ If you 
go to morrow at eleven o’clock to the Baptist meeting- 
house, you will see the baptism of several young persons, 
which is then to be celebrated; go, but be serious.” The 
next morning I failed not to. follow the advice of my 
lovely devotee, and, exactly at eleven o’clock, entered a 
little, neat, and commodious chapel, holding not more 
than four or five hundred persons, which was that belong- 
ing to the Baptists, who do not like to be called Anabap- 
tists. 
—— 


BAPTISTS. 


The service commenced with the singing of some 
hymns, appropriate to the ceremony : then the minister 
made, or at any rate, recited impromptu a comment on the 
passage of the New Testament relating to the baptism 
of Christ in the river Jordan. He insisted principally 
on the point,- that the words of Jesus, and the example 
set by him, and followed by others in the gospel, were 
much to be preferred to human inventions (by which he 
meant the common form of baptism). If the premises 
were admitted, the inference would be just. So con- 
vincing did the reasons he gave appear to the preacher, 
that he could not help advancing and pressing on in his 
discourse, as a general vigorously presses on the rear of 
a flying enemy. I was not so much astonished at his 
persuasion that he had decided, without appeal, the 
question, whether a man ought to have his head only 
immersed in the water, or enter altogether into it,—as 
in some degree mortified, at hearing myself told, by im- 
plication, that I was “ ill buptized.” No matter—I re- 
membered I was in a land of toleration, and within my- 
self forgave the preacher the involuntary affront. After 
the sermon, and after some more hymns had been sung, 
the proselytes who were to receive the ordinance, filed 
off into the adjoining rooms to strip. It is, of course, 
necessary that the baptist chapels should be built like 
bathing Kouses.: In fact, there was an ample cistern of 
water in front of the pulpit, about four feet deep, with 
steps to ascend and descend. Adjoining the chapel, be- 
hind the pulpit, are two rooms for dressing and undress- 
ing, one for the women, and one for the men. There 
were five young women to be baptized, between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty. They came out dressed 
in a white habit, tied round the neck, with a large white 
coif on their heads. ‘These descended the steps one at 
a time, and placed themselves before the priest, who 
stood immersed to above the knee in the water, in this 
representative of the Jordan, enveloped in a large black 
gown, The minister pronounced in English, before the 
young woman also immersed inthe water, the words, “ I 
baptize thee in the name,” &c. &c,; and, as soon as he had 
uttered these words, plunged the poor young woman 
entirely into the water, After some splashing, she 
was quickly lifted up again, and immediately taken 
away to be dried and dressed. Some of them, choked 
by the water, set up a shriek in the very act of being 
dueked. Notso a young man, who was baptized in the 
same style: of the age, perhaps, of about twenty-five, 
black bearded, with none of his clothes off, but in his 
coat, trowsers, waistcoat, and shoes, he entered as he 
was into the cistern; and, as one accustomed to swim 
across a river, underwent the ceremony as if it were a 
mere wash. 

For myself, I can only say that it was terribly hot in 
this crowded little chapel, being the ‘first of June; and 
that the heat, more than anything else, convinced me 
that the baptists have special good reason on their side 
in the summer. I was’ told, however, that many mem- 
bers of the sect, not liking the ceremony either in sum- 
mer or winter, neglect receiving baptism altegether ; 
which, with these sectaries, is not a sacrament, or an 
essential right, but merely an explicit declaration (made 
at the age when a man knows what he is doing) that he 
enters into the communion of Christians. From the 
book of Dr. Evans it appears that some of the baptists, 
in order to be more consistent, and to follow the gospel 
with the utmost possible exactness, instead of celebrating 
baptism in the artificial Jordan, go to the banks of a 
real and actual river, and there dip themselves with all 
the precision imaginable. 


eB 


QUAKERS. 


The banker, Fry, a rich quaker of London,* and a 
man extremely courteous to all the foreigners who have 
recommendations to him, the first day I made his ac- 
quaintance, invited me to dine with him at his brother 
in law’s, Mr. Buxton, the member of parliament, and 
told me to ask for him, in order that he might present 
me to our host. At six o’clock precisely, I give a sono- 
rous knock at the door of Mr. Buxtoh’s house ;_ the ser- 
vant, thinking me one of the guests, opens the door, and 
shows me the way to the dining room, and I, believing 
it so arranged by Mr. Fry, enter with all confidence and 
intrepidity ; when, behold ! I find myself in the midst of, 
a great number of guests at table, with no Mr. Fry to 
be seen. Such a mishap might disconcert any body, and 
especially one who spoke English rather ill, and yet 
ought by rights to justify, by the finest phrases of the 
Glateo, his extemporaneous appearance among unknown 
and astonished individuals. But what would not 
surprise have been at finding himself, as I did, in th 
midst of the smoke of the viands, and several blazing 
candles, in the presence of a number of ladies, uniform- 
ly dressed, after the fashion of nuns, with handkerchiefs 
like the tuckers they wear, with countenances smooth 
as mirrors, untouched by the passions, and of four men, 
with their faces covered with paint, great. rings dangling 
from their ears, others still largér from their noses, and 
a dress of many colours, covered all over with chains 
and Spanish dollars? But there was no time to turn an 
absolute statue for astonishment,—for these gentle ladies, 
with a smile still more sweet than that which is usually 
seen on the countenances of Englishwomen, and man- 
ner still more familiar, invited me, each more pressingly 
than another, to seat myself at table. Had I been in 
Italy, I should have believed the party some pleasant 
masquerade ; but in England, truly I could not guess 
what it could possibly be. While I was guessing where 
I could have got to, acknowledging the many kind offers 
of the ladies, and eyeing those four kings of cards sort 
of faces, Mr. Fry arrived and explained the mistake 
which the guests might believe I had committed : and it 
is now my turn to explain the enigma of those four ex- 
traordinary table companions. The gentlemen who had 
so many things dangling from their ears and noses, were 
four chiefs of Indian tribes in Canada, assuming to 
themselves the title of kings, who had arrived a short 
time before in London, to complain before their brother 
the king of England, of some unjust proceedings of the 
governor of Canada ;—the ladies were quakeresses, and 
among them was the celebrated Mrs. Fry, who, to bene- 
volence and information, unites a solemn, peaceful, and 
majestic aspect. This is the somewhat singular manner 
in which I made the acquaintance of this lady-friend,t 
who, as is well known, has, by her example, established 
a socicty of missionaries, who preach in the prisons of 
the women in confinement. 

Every mystery cleared up, and legally installed at the 
table, I took part, without reserve, in the general good 
humour, and, having discovered that the four kings 
talked French well enough, having been educated by the 
French jesuits, of whom they spoke with little of either 
respect or gratitude, I diverted myself exceedingly by 
asking them no fewer questions on their country than 
the syndic of the city did Voltaire’s Huron. When din- 
ner was ended, when the procession of bottles round the 
tables commences, each with his baptismal name in sil- 
ver round his neck, the master of the house requested 
one of their painted majesties to explain in their own 
language (the better to divert us) the complaints they 
were to carry before the English government. The most 
advanced in age rose up with much -complaisance, and 
delivered a discourse, which an interpreter, who travel- 
led along with them, afterwards translated for us. The 
most remarkable thing in this savage harangue was, 
that they were very much surprised that, although they 
had been a month in London, their brother, the king of 
England, had not yet given them audience, Mr. Bux- 
ton then took up the discourse in English (that they in 
their turn might not understand a word), and vindicated 
the honour of his government by saying, that perhaps 
the multiplicity of affairs had till now hindered it from 
hearing their complaints, but that it would not delay 
doing them justice. Let not this formality of speech- 
making appear ridiculous, because it is the national cus- 





* The banking house of which Mr. Fry was a member has, we 
are informed, since failed.— kd. 

t The quakers call their sect “‘ The Society of Friends.” I 
should not have made use of the name guaker, which in English 
is a term of little respect, were it not the name by which these 





sectaries are known in Italy. 


tom at every dinner of any importance to follow the 
forms of parliament. As almost all great affairs are 
carried on at dinner, it was necessary, to avoid the con. 
fusion and uproar that would otherwise arise during the 
circulation of the bottles, to adopt parliamentary usages, 
This has so penetrated into their most familiar habits, 
that the English never talk all together in chorus (as 
they doin} certain countries); but, amongst them, talk. 
ing one ‘after another is a thing as natural in a discus. 
sion as putting out one leg after the other in a walk.’ | 
must here observe, by the by, that among the other re- 
semblances (and I could point out many, were this the 
proper place) between the British empire and the an- 
cient Roman; is that of the protection which the mem- 
bers of the house of commons or English senate offer, 
with a laudable pride, to individuals, provinces, and 
kings of allthe world, who think themselves aggrieved, 
Thus Mr, ton had engaged, with the assistance of 
i fricnds-te parliament, to procure the reparation of 

wings of these four Indian caciques, if their charges 
uld prove well founded. Justice is not always done, 
can it always be done, in the English parliament; 
bnt injustice is at least published to all the world, by the 
sound of the trumpet. How many kings and emperors, 
who flattered themselves with the hope of concealing 
their crimes beneath the mantle of justice, have been 
there tnmasked and shown to all their contemporaries, 
with the dagger in their hand with which they assassi. 
nated their subjects ! 

The politeness of these caciques was extreme. After 
tea, without waiting for much asking, they sung and 
danced according to their Indian manner. Although 
the quakers approve of neither music nor dancing, it 
seemed to me as if the friends and friendesses, who 
were there present, took the song and dance of these 
royal personages in excellent part, though the former 
was horrible and the latter frightful. But such is the 
sorcery of the very name of king, that had there been 
quakers at the court of Leo the Second,* even they, per- 
haps, would have found the howlings of his Leonine 
majesty most harmonious. 

At eleven the party broke-up. Mr. Fry politely invit. 
ing me to pass the night at his country house, about ten 
miles distant from London: I entered his carriage with 
much pleasure, and, after having missed the road two or 
three times (for the coachman, not being a quaker, did 
not observe the sobriety of quakers), at two o’clock in 
the morning we arrived at a villa which, as I saw next 
day, had all the cleanliness, neatness, and order (without 
any useless'pomp or ornament), which are the charac- 
teristics of the sect. 

The next morning I had an opportunity of making 
the acquaintance of all the family, servants and servant 
maids included ; for, according to the custom of the 
sect, before breakfast, we all assembled in a room to hear 
read a passage from the Bible. One of the sons accord- 
ingly read to us some part of Scripture, I now forget 
what, without any ceremony or prayer, because this 
sect uses no prayers of any kind, even at their meeting 
on Sunday, where every one passes two hours seated ‘in 















meditation (I do not know on what subject). As aeci- © 


dent would have it, this was the day on which Mrs. Fry 
was accustomed to preach in the great prison of London 
(Newgate); I asked of her a ticket of admission, with 
her signature, and, after taking leave of the family, flew 
along to London, with a colt in a stanhope, at the rate 
of fourteen’miles an hour, and soon found myself at the 
entrance of the gloomy prison of Newgate. After pass- 
ing through five or six well ironed doors, I was intro- 
duced into a room on the second floor, where several 
English and foreign travellers were already assembled, 
in some distinct seats on the right hand side. ‘The fame 
of Mrs. Fry, the novelty of the institution, and the curi- 
osity felt by Englishmen to see in London what they 
have already read magnified ‘in the newspapers, always 
draw many spectators together on this day. The most 
numerous audience, however, is composed of from forty 
to fifty uniformly and decently dressed women, who are 
under sentence of transportation. Of these I will speak 
presently. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Fry made her entrance, with a coun- 
tenance of serenity, and a mien naturally majestic, ac- 
companied by two other quaker females as aides-de-camp, 
and took her seat at a little table in the midst of the room, 
on which lay a large Bible, with the gravity of an arch- 
bishop. After reading some verses aloud with a clear 
voice and distinct pronunciation, she delivered a com- 
ment or rather a sermon upon them, which from its sim- 
plicity contrasted strongly with the figurative and orien- 





* See the fable of the Speaking Animals (Gli Animali Parlanti). 
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tal style of the text, and lasted a good half hour. I looked 
to see if this preaching produced any effect on the coun- 
tenances of the prisoners. But whether it was that the 
discourse was not very moving (for the quakers guard 
themselves from inflaming the passions, even the virtuous 
ones, and their countenances bear witness of it), or that 
the hearts of these prisoners were harder than the bars 
of their prison, I did not discover in them the slightest 
gign of contrition—nay, I detected some who were 
throwing about malicious glances in an almost ironical 
smile. A disciple of Lavater would not have let the ob- 
servation escape him that the greater part of these had 
rather puffed up faces, round and prominent eyes and 
little eyebrows, which aspect in young persons usually 
denotes heedlessness or impudenee. A great number of 
these women have been guilty of repeated thefts, and are 
transported to Botany Bay for seven or fourteen years, 
and some even for life. They go to populate that im- 
mense island, from which perhaps will spring up*on 
day another valorous race of Romans, who will boa: 
their nobility when they can trace their descent, without 
interruption in the quarterings, to this lofty origin. All 
the time ap to their embarkation they are under the 
charge of some of the quakeresses, who attend to cor- 
recting their morals, accustoming them to work, and 
preventing quarrels and abuse among them. Those who 
conduct themselves best are recommended to the cle- 
meney of the king, and the product of their labours, 
joined to the alms left them by visiters, serve to provide 
them with articles of dress and equipments for their 
voyage. 

When the prisoners were gone, Mrs. Fry came to con- 
verse with us, and told us that she had received letters 
from Mexico and St. Petersburgh, which informed her 
that some ladies of ¢hose two capitals had followed her 
example with good success. In England other quaker 
ladies, imitating the example of Mrs. Fry, discharge the 
same pious mission in various of the prisons. Many, 
however, doubt if such: proceedings, instead of improving 
and correcting the prisoners, will make any thing of 
them but hypocrites. I myself took the trouble to ask 
the opinion of several sensible jailers, and found they 
also believed they would lead to nothing but hypocrisy. 
But is not even feigned repentance (supposing it feigned) 
always better than the impudent triumph of crime? And 
ifthe good are preached to that they may become better, 
is it not still more natural that the bad should be preached 
to that they may become good ? In fact the minister Peel, 
who understands these matters very well, and has super- 
intended for many years the discipline of the prisons, has 
always, instead of opposing obstacles to the practice as 
prejudicial, been liberal of his patronage to Mrs. Fry. 

his then is the way in which Mrs. Fry, disdaining 
the idleness her riches offered for her acceptance, has 
succeeded in discovering an occupation which does hon- 
our to her heart, and has for its object the amelioration 
of the condition of individuals and of society. This is 
the way that the quakers, in spite of their dark coats 
without metal buttons, of their broad brimmed hats, and 
of some customs in speaking, which are, to say the truth, 
a little strange, have supported themselves against the 
ridicule which overwhelms so many, by searching for 
every method. of becoming useful to their fellow crea- 
tures. They united, they spoke, they acted with the 
philanthropists who procured the abolition of the slave 
trade. At the present day, they never cease striving for 
the entire abolition of the slavery in the English colonies 
in America. Many of them use East Indian sugar in 
their families, though much dearer than the other, to 
discredit and cheapen the West Indian sugar, bathed 
with the sweat and blood of negroes. They signed the 
petitions to parliament to put a stop to the barbarous 
custom, in use at Malabar and other provinces subject 
to the English government in India, of the widows burn- 
ing themselves to death on the funeral piles of their hus- 
bands. When the Greeks in the first years of their revo- 
lution were in want of powder, of bread, and even of salt, 
the quakers were the first to collect for their assistance 
nine thousand pounds sterling. They form the (unarmed) 
vanguard of every philanthropic enterprise. The best 
English grammar was composed by a quaker, Mr. Mur- 
ray. The schools of mutual instruction were invented 


THE RETREAT; 
OR, LUNATIC ASYLUM, NEAR YORK. 


I shall never be weary of repeating that England is a 
country rather to make observations, than to seek amuse- 
ment in;—it is a great scientific treatise. Its theatres 
are the arsenals of Deptford and Portsmouth, or the East 
and West India docks; its paintings are the manufac- 
tures of Glasgow, of Manchester, of Leeds, of Halifax ; 
its coliseums, arches, and arenas, are its smoky shops 
and factories, with which whole provinces are covered; 
its champs-elysées are the iron mines of Wales, the tin 
mines of Cornwall, the coal mines of Newcastle. Eng- 
land is not the island of Alcina, where the inhabitants 
pass their days in song and careless laughter, to become 
afterwards plants and beasts. Let us remember, that the 
English are the men of Europe. They laugh little (per- 
haps too little), but they study instead how to render life 
as little unhappy as possible, and to tame and educate 

e great beast, mankind. 

I have often found it useful fo confront the opinion of 
some writer on public economy, with the example on a 
grand scale, which England presents on almost every 
point of the science. I remember, for instance, that 
Ricci says, in a passage of his valuable work on “ Cha- 
ritable Establishments,” that there is no country in the 
world, where on an equal area there are so many insti- 
tutions of public beneficence as in the city of Modena. 
Now I am at this very time in a city of England,—York, 
—so full of pious institutions, hospitals, gratuitous dis- 
pensaries, and especially orphan houses and free schools, 
that I should be very much surprised, if, comparing the 
small area of this city of twenty thousand inhabitants 
with that of Modena, it did not, on this merit, far surpass 
it. But, setting aside this partial comparison, and extend- 
ing it, instead, between the whole of the island and an 
equal superficies of Italy, I am certain that the last 
would be transferred to England. [I donot mean to 
speak of Ireland, which is now unjustly paying back a 
part of the evils and persecutions the catholics once made 
the protestants suffer.] It swarms with hospitals, retreats, 
infirmaries, asylums, colleges, and schools, maintained at 
private expense, and conducted according to the direc- 
tion of the benefactors. I have visited numbers, but I 
shall not attempt to describe them. An estimable friend 
of mine, Count Arrivabene, of Mantua, has already for 
two years given himself up with ardour to this under- 
taking. I could never hope to equal, much less to sur- 
pass, the diligence and the fervour he has expended on a 
work, in which his intellect is seconded and strengthened 
by his heart. As, however, I had opportunities, in the 
course of my long residence at York, of examining at- 
tentively the Retreat, or Lunatic Hospital, erected there 
by the quakers, thirty years ago, I hope my friend will 
pardon me if I trespass a little on his jurisdiction. 

I confess, then, that one of my inducements to speak 
of it arises from the disgustful recollection which 


“ With fright 
Still bathes my heart in sweat,” 


implanted in my mind by the hospital outside the gates 
of Milan, called La Senavra ; and by that of the Bicetre, 
a short distance from Paris. Let not this observation be 
taken in ill part: I donot wish to make it a reflection on 
either France or Italy; for in England itself, establish- 
ments of this kind, in times past, were conducted in a 
most. shameful manner; so that, although their govern- 
ment has been ameliorated for some years, complaints 
are even now brought before parliament of the ill usage 
of persons in these asylums. It is only thirty years since 
a more enlightened philanthropy has corrected their 
errors, and suppressed their abuses. It was the Retreat 
of York that set the example of a better considered 
humanity, and served as a model for the reforms which 
were afterwards eagerly introduced in the other hospi- 
tals. It was a novelty (I say it in the teeth of those 
Turco-Christian governments which love not novelties) 
that effected such extensive good. This is the principal 
reason for which, J esteem it not unuseful to give a few 
heads of the system. .I am not, however, the first to 
speak of it. M. Delarive, a medical man of Geneva, gave 
a description of it in 1798, in the “ Bibliotheque Britan- 


by Mr. Lancaster, and Mr. Allen made the discovery} nique;” but the establishment was then in its infancy,— 


known, thus spreading through all Europe as it were a 


it had been in existence only two years. It afterwards 


vaccination against ignorance. The infant schools are} underwent some additions to the buildings, and some 


now kept in life by the quakers. The discipline of the 


variations in the regimen; it will not, therefore, be a use~ 


prisons continually occupies the attention of the sect.| less or presumptuous repetition to relate the results con- 
But I wish to point out.another improvement originating| firmed by thirty years experience. 


in them, and which has not perhaps yet been sufficiently 


It is a real phenomenon of human nature, that the 


talked of in Europe, although it forms the admiration of] English, who are distinguished among other nations for 





all the travellers in England. 


solid reason, should be the most subject to the loss of it. 


Madness, that terrible malady which destroys the most 
important of all health—that of the mind, attacks almost 
every class in England. The last king, George the Third, 
lost, from time to time, the use of reason; Castlereagh, 
one of his ministers, killed himself in a fit of frenzy ; the 
eloquent Romilly, through the same malady, destroyed 
his own life ; Cowper, one of the sweetest poets in Eng- 
land,—Collins, one of the best lyrists,—and Swift, a very 
witty writer both in prose and verse, were subject to at- 
tacks of melancholy, a conventional term’ to veil the hor- 
ror that the name of madness inspires. Most of the 
suicides committed in the foggy: month of November, 
and even in other months, are occasioned by strong fits 
of gloom. It is hard to say what is the average number 
of persons thus afflicted in England, because the govern- 
ment does not maintain a central office of statistics, as in 
France ; but, from what I have under my own eye, I am 
able to say that there are, in the city in which I write, 
two hundred and fifty insane persons, in two different 
hospitals, collected from a population of 400,000 souls. 
The number. will appear very great, especially when it is 
considered, that, besides these hospitals, there are many 
private mad-houses, the number of patients in which [ 
cannot state. , 

The Englishman, so steeled against every sort of dan- 
ger, cannot sustain the weight of misfortune, or some- 
times even that of weariness; one of them killed himself 
because he could not endure the bore of dressing arid un- 
dressing every day. An Englishman can remain two 
years on board a vessel on a cruise, without being tired, 
because he is taken up with the delight of consulting the 
winds and waves, and with the enemies of his country. 
In a storm, no man is more fearless, patient, and endur- 
ing—he is more than a man. But when the stoical 
courage of suffering is required, without the stimulus of 
danger or exertion, he is less than other men. However 
much the Bible may be read in England, the example of 
Job has made few converts there. Thus love, which we 
look upon as a sort of game at blind-man’s-buff, soon 
turns the brain of an Englishman; unaccustomed to an 
of the passions, his heart easily surrenders at the ansaak 
of one of them, as those who live too long in peace do not 
know how to go to war; or, as he who is not used to wine, 
becomes intoxicated with but a little. It is, perhaps, be- 
cause alienation of mind is so frequent a malady in their 
country that the English writers paint it so excellently. 
The feigned insanity of Hamlet and the true madness of 
King Lear, are perhaps two of the finest and most inimi- 
table pictures in Shakspeare. Almost every poet has the 
description of a lunatic : Crabbe has his Thomas Grey ; 
Cowper his wandering girl of the mountain, who, be- 
trayed by a sailor, and bereft of reason, passes the time 
filling her sleeve with pins. The madness of the father 
of Agnes, in Paer’s opera, is taken from a novel of Mrs. 
Opie, of Norwich. Who, too, does not recollect the poor 
Maria described by Sterne, mad for. love, with her little 
dog always by her side, the only being in the world who 
had remained faithful to her? 

Great, therefore, is the number of asylums erected in 
all parts of England for the reception of these unfor- 
tunates ; some of them are answerable to the opulence of 
the nation, as the New Bethlem of London, a vast and 
magnificent edifice. But the most magnificent in appear- 
ance are not always the best managed establishments, 
still less those which contain large numbers of patients ; 
this is become a general principle in charitable institu- 
tions of every sort—magnificence brings on expensive- 
ness; great numbers, negligence, 

Let not the traveller, then, expect to see in the Retreat 
a palace with Corinthian columns, superb peristyle, and 
other superfluous ornaments. The Retreat has in its 
look the modes*y of beneficence; it resembles the country 
house of some private individual not fond of luxury or 
pomp; it has all the simplicity of its founders, the 
quakers. To tell the truth, its form is somewhat irregu- 
lar; the interior compartments might be better arranged, 
the staircases more simple, the passages better ventilated 
and more. cheerful; its architecture at least will not serve 
for a model. It was designed at first as a_receptacle for 
only thirty quakers, and having been afterwards enlarged, 
to meet the increased demand, the additions spoiled its 
symmetry, and produced defects which did not exist in 
the original design. At present the number of patients 
amounts to eighty. The hospitals afterwards erected 
elsewhere, have been built in a better and more orna- 
mental style, without being too luxurious. 

The situation of the Retreat, however, compensates 
fully for the inconvenience of its plan. It is seated on an 
eminence, about half a mile from the city, and at much 
the same distance from the river Ouse. In front, an agree- 





able prospect opens, of a fertile plain, scattered here and 
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out, and to satisfy all my enquiries. 


Commencing from the door, I could perceive nothing 
to awaken the idea of a prison : no window bars, no iron 
gates, no guards. On the contrary, | found that every 
idea even of seclusion is remoyed. At the entrance I met 
some female servants, buxom and gay, with the most 
florid health imprinted on their cheeks. I was intro- 
duced into a reception room, on the ground floor, as clean 
and well furnished as that of an English gentleman. | 
visited the whole of the hospital, from top to bottom, cast- 
ing a curious eye through all the chambers, and I saw 
neither-chains, nor iron bars :—I heard no cries, no howl- 
ing, no lamentations,—all was in the utmost neatness, 
no bad smell, and every where the most perfect ventila- 
tion. Out of about eighty patients, male ‘and female, 
Let the reader 


there was not one in a state of coercion. 
be assured, that in this I do not use false colours or ex- 
aggerations: in this matter, truth is a duty more than 
ever sacred! 

In the day, each sex has two court yards to walk in, 


and two rooms to meet in, with a fire, surrounded by a 


guard, shut at top like a cage, to prevent. any accident, 
but the windows are not grated. 
the quiet mad people, they are three feet and a half wide, 


and six’ feet high, with the panes fixed in sashes of 


painted iron, instead of lead; the only precaution taken, 
and a most judicious one. In-the room set apart for 


the raving, who never exceed seven or eight out of 


eighty, the glass windows are doubled, and four feet and 
a quarter from the ground, to take away from the patients 
too ready an opportunity of breaking them, or injuring 
themselves. These windows are so contrived, that while 
they admit air and afford security, they bear the ap- 
pearance of common windows,—an innocent and salutary 
deception, since it conduces to quiet the imagination. 
The danger incurred in similar hospitals from the furious 
efforts of these unhappy beings, has been exaggerated : 
the error always committed, is the believing human na- 
ture to be worse than it. is: hence sharp and violent 
measures have been resorted to, which only tend to irritate 
it, and make it become really bad. In England, the 
opposite system, that of mildness, is practised, not only 
with children, not only with kings and madmen, but 
even with animals, and especially horses. The good 
results leave no longer any doubt which of these methods 
is preferable. In respect to madmen, it is now confirmed 
by experience, that not only are severe and coercive 
methods pernicious, but that it is necessary to withdraw 


from the senses and the imagination even the idea of 


rigour, much more that of chains and imprisonment. 
The average number of madmen restrained with cords 
or strait waistcoats rarely excecds two. 
raving madness, the patient is merely shut up in a dark 
and quict room, that he may be deprived of the excite- 
ments of light and sound, besides that of external objects, 
which are apt to heat the fancy. Solitary confinement 
in darkness is an efficacious remedy, already tried with 
good success in the prisons of Philadelphia (which were 
also established by a quaker, with a new code of regula- 
tions,) to soften the spirit of incorrigible criminals. ‘This 
isolation disposes the maniac.to sleep, and, if he shows 
no disposition to suicide, the strait waistcoat is not put 
on, and he can walk about and extend himself at will 
upon his bed. Those amongst them who are disposed 
to suicide, are in the day time restrained by a strait 
waistcoat, and in the night tied down in their beds, but 
so that they can freely turn themselves. ‘This bed is so 
ingenious, that I am sorry it cannot be well described in 
words. 

When I entered the sitting rooms, some were playing, 
some reading, some writing ; while others were collected 
about the guard surrounding the fire. In the women’s 
rooms, most of the inmates were at work, and a person 
coming in, without being apprised beforehand, would 
believe himself at first among persons of sound mind, so 
complete are the decorum and tranquillity which the 
matron knows how to preserve. 

The patients who are well off have separate and more 
elegant rooms, and, instead of the court yard, a garden 
to walk in. They had in their apartments both news- 
papers and books; one of them was contemplating a 
portrait, which he had, he told me, drawn at midnight ; 
it was that of his Dulcinca. Showing it to me, he 
asked if I did not recognise it, and I did not hesitate to 





there with clumps of trees ;—and, towards the northeast, 
a chain of hills at the distance of twenty-five miles, closes 
the horizon. Every thing in the house breathes the same 
simplicity, cordiality, order, and quietness, which reign 
in private families. When I was there, the superintend- 
ent himself had the kindness to accompany me through- 


In the sitting room of 


In cases of 


man of good address,—one of the many victims of love. 
He took my arm, and led'me to walk with him in the 
garden, asked me the news, and, afterwards, whenever 
walking with his keeper in the public road, was sure to 
recognise me, and stopped to bid me good day. I saw 
also in the distance a man who, although it was the 
month of December, was digging the ground with all 
his might with a pick axe. I asked the superintendent 
who he was, and he told me he-was a farmer, very 
skilful in agriculture, who always recovered by labour 
the ase of reason, which deserted him almost periodically 
every two or three years. These two examples are 
neither very extraordinary nor very interesting, but I 
have adduced them to show most decidedly, that in the 
regimen pursued at the Retreat, there is nothing com- 
plicated, metaphysical, or transcendental : but that every 
thing depends on making the patients believe that they 
are in a place of quietness, and among friends, just as if 
they had gone into the country for the benefit of their 
health. 

Besides the pleasure ground, there is a kitchen garden, 
which supplies them with vegetables. ‘The most re- 
spectable (and those who once were, but are so no longer) 
dine with the superintendent, and many of the women 
dine with the matron. This confidence contributes 
greatly to keep them in order, and conduct them back 
to decorum. The dict is.simple and abundant,—the 
superintendent is also the apothecary of the hospital. 
He is a very courteous quaker, and, atter having satisfied 
my curiosity on all points, offered to lend me Mr. ‘Tuke’s 
book, in which that gentleman,—another quaker,—gives 
a succinct history of the establishment up to the year 
1813. I recommend the perusal of this most judicious 
work to all medical men, and directors of charitable in- 
stitutions ; it contains only about three hundred pages, 
and costs no more than four or five shillings. 

—— 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Ist. The great merit of this establishment is, the sim- 
plicity of the treatment. I never saw that of Aversa, in 
the kingdom of Naples, but, from what I have read of it, 
it appears to me that the wonderful cures cffected there, 
are rather to be attributed to the wisdom and sagacity 
of the director, than to the method, which is not very 
easy of imitation; in fact, it has never yet been imitated, 
that I know of. On the contrary, the system followed 
in the retreat at York, is so easy, is so completely the 
invention of good sense alone, that every intelligent man 
is capable of following it. ‘This is the incomparable ad- 
vantage of all the English institutions ; that nation does 
not run after the difficult or the extravagant, but the 
useful. Hence, instead of the complicated system of 
Pestalozzi, in popular education, it adopted that of schools 
of mutual instruction; thus, in manufactures, it lets its 
neighbours make the gorgeous gobelins, the brilliant 
bijouteries,—articles of fancy, while it cultivates the 
manufactures that supply the world with clothing. A 
system, a method, an invention of any kind whatever, 
when it is not adapted for common use, and demands in 
its execution more than an ordinary capacity (which is 
the gift of few, very few,) may bea wonder of the world, 
and the glory of an individual, but will not increase the 
wealth or happiness of a nation. The system, however, 
of the Retreat, from its facility and simplicity, has been 
adopted withont difficulty by many similar establish. 
ments in England: it has been the model after which 
many other hospitai: have corrected their numerous and 
almost incredible abuses. The hospital that suceceded 
best in its imitations (and perhaps surpassed the original,) 
is that called the “ Lunatic’ Asylum,” which in 1774 
was built, also near the city of York, as a hospital for 
the insane of a part of the county. The old building 
being burnt, and a new one about to be erected in 1814, 
and it being desired at the same time to suppress all 
the abuses of the old administration, and the errors of 
the old method, that of the quakers was taken as a pat- 
tern, not less of economy, than the treatment of the 
patients. ‘This other hospital contains one hundred and 
thirty madmen. ‘The traveller will be‘ surprised at the 
view of this building, at the walks shaded by old and 
branching trees which surround it, at the beautiful in- 
ternal gallerics, at the cheerful rooms; but he should not 
forget, that this establishment, such as it is, would not 
have existed but for the pre-existence of that of the 
quakers. At one time, when darkness, chains, and pun- 
ishments, were used as the means of cure, it seemed as 
if madmen (as the physician Delarive wittily observed) 
had invented that method as a cure for their fellow mad- 
men.. In this hospital for the county of York, when the 





reply in the affirmative. He was a well dressed young 





conflagration happened, two madmen were burnt to 





actions have a public recompense. 
donations made to hospitals are inscribed in letters of 
gold on their walls. Wi 

pital for the insane galled New Bethlem, you see ona 
great black table (to make the better display), written 
in large gilt. letters, the name of every benefactor, and 
the sum he contributed. The same black tables orna- 
ment the walls of the beautiful hospital of Derby, which 
I adyise every traveller to visit, to see low the’ most 
useful discoveries in physic and mechanics have been 
applied to the comfort of the poorest classes, ‘The cus- 
tom of taking the benefactor’s portrait, observed at Milan, 
would be still more flattering to human vanity, and 
would be worthy of approbation, if confined to those who 
give in their lifetime, and not extended to those who, 
from revenge or superstition, give away at their death 
what they can no longer.carry with them. 


death, who could not make their escape in consequence 
of their being chaincd. What first mace the quakerg 
in 1798 determine on building a hospital for their own, 
insane, was the death of an individual of their sect in the 
county hospital, from ill treatment and neglect. If mild. 
ness has been substituted for barbarity, a reasonable 
and economical system for a strange and expensive one 
let the traveller recollect that the merit is due to the 
Quakers’ Retreat, obscure in outward appearance, but 
not yet surpassed in intrinsic excellence.* 


2d. Gwing to the economy with which the Retreat 


is managed, it is now able to support itsclf. The other 
York hospital, on the same plan, has also always an an. 
nual surplus, which enables it to enlarge its buildings, to 
grant entirely gratuitous admissions to several poor 
patients, and to remain independent of the casual libe. 
rality of extraordinary legacies and donations. 


In this most important point of view, the charitable 
tablishments on the continent.are in general exposed 
‘Wo inconvenienccs,—the difficulty of finding a gene. 
ows benefactor to furnish not only a sufficient capital to 


build the edifice, but to endow it with an annual revenue 
for the support of the patients. And where such a dona- 
tion is made, it is generally in prejudice of the relatious, 
who are defrauded of their expected inheritance, so that, 
in many states, the law has very providently stepped in 
to put an end to such largesses. These two inconve. 
niences disappear where an arrangement has been adopted 
by which an annual income greater than the expense is 
produced. This well-judged economy is still limited, 
even in England, to the hospitals for the insane. he 
hospitals for other maladies (to which the admissions are 
all. gratuitous) are maintained in great part by annual 
subscriptions,—I say in great part, because some of them 
are in the enjoyment of ancient bequests. But even this 
second method of annual subscriptions is preferable to 
that of a revenue derived from donations and legacics. 
Besides the great good of preventing disinheritances, it 
has the advantage of a better ordercd cconomy, because 
all those interested (that is, all the ennuel subscribers) 
keep a watch over it; and it has the other not less 
valuable advantage, of keeping the sentiment of com. 
passion alive and active. 
easily found in England. As it is the custom there to 
hoard and lodge the footmen and maid servants in the 
master’s house, whenever one of them falls ill, the master, 
if he is a subscriber, shares the expense of taking care 
of him, by sending him to the hospital, which for neat. 
ness, quiet, order, and sometimes for elegance, may vie 
with a gentleman’s house. 


The annual subscribers are 


3d. The government of England has no voice in the 


administration of the institutions of public beneficence. 
It never interferes, except when the protection of per- 
sonal liberty is in question, as it has often occurred, that, 
in consequence of complaints of the cruelties practised 
in private or public madhouses, it has ordered special 
investigations,—by which the regulation was introduced, 
that no patient can be reccived intoa madhouse, without 
a certificate from the medical attendant, who is respon- 
sible for giving it. In short, in England, benevolence is 
free, it is only malevolence that is enslaved. 


4th. In this country every thing is public, and good 
For this reason, the 


hen you enter-the spacious hos- 


5th. The average term for a cure in the Retreat is six 


months, when the discase. is not organic (that is, here- 
ditary.) The expedition of the cure, and the mildness 
of the method, are perhaps to be attributed to the softened 
character of madness in England. Education and the 
climate render it less violent than- in hot climates, and 
among those nations where the passions of men are 
continually irritated. ‘The differcnce is visible in the 





* It is probably equalled by that near Frankfort, five miles 


from Philadelphia, under the management of the same society, 
which was modelled as regards treatment after that at York.—£é. 
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ysms of anger, and above all in intoxication.. The 
drunken Englishman grows slecpy and falls as if dead in 
the middle of the street, without annoying any body: 
the native of the south, influenced with wine, insults, 
menaces, fights, becomes worse than a Rodomont, and 
by himself alone wakens up a whole street. It must 
then be expected, that this same method, adopted in hot 
countries, will not have so ready and happy a success 
asin England. But it will not for all that, be any the 
less the most excellent of all the methods hitherto in use. 
All remedies, according to climates or temperaments, have 
more or loss of efficacy; but they do not alter their 
nature. 

6th. The remark made by Locke, among many others, 
on children, that mildness rules them better than rigour, 
has contributed to suggest, by analogy, the method to 
be pursued by those, who, having lost the guidance of 
reason, have arrived at a second childhood. Cannot, 
then, this same method be applied, by analogy again, to 
nations, to sects, to factions, when they are overcome by 
the strength of the passions, and fall into delirium? If, 
instead of tortures, of funeral piles, of confiscations, and 
of scaffolds,—mildness, humanity and reason, were em- 
ployed to assuage the passions of the multitude, how 
much less had been the number of martyrs-of religious 
intolerance, of political assassinations, of the crimes and 
horrors, that have disgraced and imbrued in blood the 
hnman race ! 


END OF THE ITALIAN EXILE. 
—p—— 


EDITOR’S NOTICE. 


The following works will appear in the Circulating 
Library as early as convenience will admit. 


“ Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to Europe, 
by way of Egypt, in the years 1827-8.. By Mrs. Charles 
Lushington.’—A London periodical, on whose opinion 
we place more reliance than on most, gives the following 
notice of Mrs. L.’s short but valuable book. “ ‘The 
unaffected grace, intelligence, and literary neatness, by 
which this little volume is characterised, must recom- 
mend it to the most favourable regards of the public, 
independently of its being written by a lady, the jirst 
who has performed the overland journey from India to 
England. Here is a lady braving the storms and pirates 
of the Red Sea, the fatigues of Egyptian deserts, the 
alarms of wild Arab and despotic Turk, investigating, on 
the banks of Nilus, the tombs and. ruins of the ancient 
world, and ascending the pyramids, and at the end of 
her interesting travel giving an account of what she has 
seen and done in a style and manner which would do 
honour to the best informed of tke other sex.” 


“ Wacousla, or the Prophecy: a tale of the Canadas by 
the author of Ecarté,”—It is sufficient to say here in the 
language of an excellent critic, “A rival of Cooper has 
appeared, and in his own walk.” 


“ Journal of a Nobleman ; comprising a Narrative of his 
residence al Vienna during the Congress.”—This work 
we ate inclined to believe js from the pen of the author 
of the Memoirs of the Dutchess of St. Leu, although the 
same incognito is preserved. The London New Monthly 
Magazine says of it :—“ The work is extremely enter- 
taining, and will be certain of obtaining the attention 
of a large class of readers. It contains the narrative of 
the noble writer’s residence at Vienna, at the stirring 
and brilliant period of the Congress, ‘ where,’ to use his 
own words, ‘a kingdom was aggrandised or dismem- 
bered at a ball, an indemnity granted at a dinner, a 
restitution proposed during a hunt, and a bon-mot some- 
times cemented a treaty.’ ‘The author proposes to sup- 
ply the defect of the work of the Abbé de Pradt, which 
is chiefly political in its nature, and wants the piquancy 
it might have had, if the private life of the illustrious 
actors in the great diplomatic drama had been exhibited 
to view. We must say he has succeeded in his design. 
Disengaged from political car@s and negotiations, he 
seems to have been as active at the dinners and festivities 
of the Congress, as the ablest minister could have been 
at the settlements of boundaries and framing of con- 
stitutions. We have the fruits of his activity before us 
in'a number of striking anecdotes, of emperors, kings, 

ccs, princesses, and a long train of diplomatic per- 
sonages of the first distinction. The splendid revelries, 
and sumptuous entertainments, and gay bustle of the 
city, are given-with a vivacity of colouring, which evinces 
much power of the writer in the descriptive style. It is 


MEMOIRS 


OF 


Mortense Beauharuais, 


DUTCHESS OF SAINT-LEU, EX-QUEEN OF HOLLAND. 
Translated from the French expressly for this work. 
—_— 


Preface io the first edition in English. 


It was elegantly remarked by the Prince de Ligne, 
that “ Mademoiselle Beauharnais wiclds a seeptre which 
never breaks in her hands. She remains a queen by the 
grace of her own talents, after having ceased to be one 
‘ by the grace of God;’” but if the biography of Hortense 
hBeauharnais had possessed no claims of more immediate 
value, the deep interest attached to all who were connected 
with Napoleon would of itself be a sufficient apology for 
the appearance of the present memoirs. It is unneces- 
sary for us to write a panegyric on the character of the 
Dutchess of St. Leu; her encomium will be best exhibited 
in the history of her life ; she was exposed to the world’s 
gaze, by the surpassing brilliancy of her father-in-law’s 
actions, but the reflected glare only served to display her 
amiable virtues. These, and the fame she has acquired, 
are intrinsically her own ; she owes nothing to Napoleon, 
beyond that fortune which converted the delight of pri- 
vate life into the ornament of a throne. 

From internal evidence we are led to conclude that 
the author of the present work is the Count de la Garde, 
whose visit to the Dutchess of St. Leu is described in the 
nineteenth chapter. Before that introduction, he had 
composed a number of metrical ballads of the kind styled 
in French, Romances, several of which had previously 
attracted the attention of Hortense, and were set to music 
by herself. One or two highly flattering letters addressed 
by her to the count are inserted either in the body of the 
work or in the notes; we may safely pronounce him at 
least a correspondent of the dutchess, enjoying in some 
degree her confidence, and it may be that the present 
work possesses still higher claims to the reader’s interest 
and to complete authenticity, from the subject of it 
having supplied part of the materials herself. 

The spirit of M. de la Garde’s poetry is transferred to 
his memoirs of an accomplished and unfortunate queen. 


fancy, which, however appropriate in their native tongue, 
may appear unduly elevated in their English dress. The 
translator must therefore disclaim all accountability for 
occasional loftiness of style, which it was impossible to 
soften, without destroying the character of the work. 
The expensive European edition, contains the engrav- 
ings, ballads, and music (romances), composed by Hor- 
tense, with a likeness of her, as seated at the harp; we 
regret that for obvious reasons we are compelled to omit 
these evidences of her talents. A number of illustrative 
notes have been added to this edition in the course of 
translation, consisting chiefly of such extracts from the 
various cotemporary memoirs as appeared necessary for 
explanation, or interesting as’ additional details. We 
may safely anticipate that the present work will be con- 
sidered a valuable addition to the stock ,of authentic 
French biography with which the American public are 
already supplied. 


—_— 
AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


The French Revolution. is the most wonderful, and 
even now, the most influential event of modern days. 
Begun by popular masses, it was extended-and at length 
terminated by one who centred in himself all its genius 
and giant-like energy. This was Napoleon, whose re- 


nown rises far above all cotemporary glory, and whose 
‘name will be, hereafter, the proudest in all history. 





— a work that is well calculated to attract. atten- 
on. 


The interest felt by every onc in a great man, extends 


itself to all his intimate connections, and more especially 
to his family. That of Napoleon has been a fertile sub- 
ject for those private memoirs, which will one day figure 
in history as its important materials, Some of them have 
added personal reputation to the celebrity of their house; 
while others, devoted by their sex or character to more 
tranquil pursuits, have become famous for mental endow- 
ments and for a high degree of sensibility and greatness 
of soul. The former have commanded unbounded admi- 
ration, but the memory of the latter has its foundation in 
universal affection. Such were Josephine and the queen 
of Holland. The empress has:already been the theme of 
many writers: the memoirs of her daughter, which we 
now submit to the public, will show that she was equally 
worthy of love and esteem. 

Whence arises the secret satisfaction we all derive 
from the narrative of sudden elevation and unforeseen 
reverses? Can it be selfishness, which, by unperceived 
links in the human mind, gratifiés us by exhibiting the 
chance of humiliation as a counterpoise for the accidental 
splendour of a crown? Let us rather believe that every 
feeling and dispassionate man delights in the view" of 
happiness, commiserates the unfortunate, and, alike a 
stranger to envy and unfeeling joy, unites the pleasures 
of the mind and of the heart to the advantages of worldly 
prosperity. 

Biographies of females are always attractive. We 
hope to trace the workings of their hearts, which so 
many fancy they can read, and which so few rightly ap- 
preciate. To treat woman as all goodness, is. not to 
know her well; to believe her all evil, is not to know her 
at all. Even females are not always fortunate in self 
judgment; for it is a part of human nature, ever to re- 
main in ignorance of self in spite of the most constant 
study. 

But if the memoirs of every woman excite eager at- 
tention, how much more interest should we feel in the 
history of one, who, seated upon a throne not hers by 
birthright, proved herself worthy of elevation by that 
winning affability which renders power pardonable with- 
out encouraging disrespect. When, however, the same 
princess, after being raiscd to splendour, is again precipi- 
tated into obscurity, from a mere object of popular won- 
der, she becomes a fit theme for the meditations of the 
philosopher ; he contemplates her struggling with adver- 
sity, and can estimate her dignity on the thrpne, from 
her constancy in misfortune. 

When a princess is gifted with all those shining quali- 
tics, which, in adorning merit, embellish the fairest gifts 
of nature, a descent from sovereignty only narrows her 
powers of usefulness. Removed from the intoxicating 
incense of courts, she has still the balm of memory, the 
pleasures of reflection and the delight of conferring hap- 
piness—a delight not less lively because its sphere is 
more confined. A woman like Hortense reigns without 
royalty ; she wears her splendouf ag the ruby its purple. 
The empire that remains may well compensate a dia- 


It exhibits itself in romantic. sentiments and flights of}dem’s loss, for it is the power a woman most covets— 


better known, better loved. 
Saeed. eee 


CHAPTER I. 


Hortense Fanny de Beauharnais was born at Paris on 
the 10th of April, 1783, at a period when the French no- 
bility. was still resplendent with that prosperity which 
was the reward of service done to the state, in arms or 
magistracy. Paris had not yet learned to gaze enviously 
upon this elevated class, then as pre-eminent by the ele- 
gance of its manners, as by the enjoyment of privileges 
to which it attached little importance. Every young 
girl of family could then, not perhaps’ aspire openly to 
the throne, but at least flatter herself with the belief of 
rising to it without difficulty. Madame de Maintenon 
had shown that royal blood was not essential to the easy 
exercise of royal power. 

The history of childhood is rather the story of the fa- 
mily than of the infant. Hortense gave promise of wit, 
grace and amiability, but the fond anticipations of ma- 
ternal partiality were not realised until after a series of 
distressing calamities, of which some account may not 
be inappropriate. 

Her father, the Vicomte de Beauharnais, was a younger 
son of a noble and wealthy family of Martinique. He en- 
tered the army at an early age, and obtained distinction 
in several affairs as a major in the forces under Rocham- 
beau, then fighting for the cause of American freedom, 
Upon his return to France, without disgracing the creed 
of liberty by any unworthy action, he adhered to. the 
principles he had defended, which perhaps had been pre- 
maturely developed by his American associations. He 
espoused with enthusiasm the doctrines of the revolution, 
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and became a zealous advocate of the reform of abuses,| severest punishment of consistency—the ingratitude of] Hortense was ever human ieencinini 
and of a well regulated liberty. his party. ‘The vicomte, after ei. Am with dis-| accustomed trom her rerio idinindnihs at _ 
Rather a philopher than a courtier, Beauharnais hailed tinction in the constituent assembly, and commanded] when the hand of woman tempers the ri our fb or 
with joy the dawn of that liberty in France, which he! with honour the. armies of the republic, perished on the| when her voice softens the evils of wiagdkcinan gn 
had seen resplendent in America. In 1789, he was de-| scaffold on the 23d of July, in the thirty-fourth year of] the unfortunate forget the burthen of their chain = 
puted to the states general by the noblesse of Blois, and] his age; bequeathing to his children a rich heritage of| contented with the illusion of liberty, sigh no | aa vor 
was one of the first of his order who voted with the|glory,-worthy of the proud motto of their house—* Serve] its lost reality. : ats 
third estate. In the memorable nocturnal sitting of the 4th| No rurTHER.” In 1815 it was only by the heroic devo-| The effects of the French revolution in the loni 
of August, he moved and carried the abolition ot privileges, | tion of Madame Lavallette, that her husband, the son-in-| were proportioned to the violent passions of the inbabie 


eee 


rataees 


5 Lc cane laa yy 





equal penalties for all classes ‘of citizens, and universal 
eligibility to office. After having been secretary of the con- 
stituent assembly, he was appointed on the different mili- 
tary committees, from which he made several remarkable 
reports, on the organisation of the National Guard; the 
maintenance of discipline in the army, and the means of 
protecting the country from military usurpation. One 
of his most constant and active opponents was his brother, 
the Marquis de Beauharnais, who was also a member of 
the assembly, but belonged to the Coté droit. 


law of the marquis, was rescued: from a similar fate. ants of sultry regions, and the deep hatred excited j 
The Vicomte de Beauharnats married in Martinique} minds of the slaves by the aysennib of cbt mena 
Josephine Rose Tascher de la Pagerie ; a creole lady of| The tremendous explosion of St. Domingo reverberated 


distinguished birth. Previous to her marriage, her atten-/ through the Antilles. The existence of Hortense and he 
tion was one day attracted by a group of slaves, collected | mother was frequently menaced by conflagration and the 
around an old negro sybil, who was telling their fortunes.| sword; for the blacks persecuted an entire race, and : 
Josephine stopped ; and the hag no sooner perceived her} individuals. Humanity, mildness, and benevolence sho 


new auditor, than, uttering a loud shriek, she seized her 
hand in the utmost agitation. ‘“ You must certainly dis- 
cover something very striking in my appearance,” said 


already associated with the name of Josephine, inspiring 
every where affection and respect. 


ver The simple annun. 
ciation, “1 am Madame de Beauharnais—this is m 


It is related by Mercier, in his Picture of Paris, that|Josephine: ‘“ Well—shall my fortune be good or evil daughter,” was sufficient to disarm the violence of the 


the vicomte took a prominent part in the preparations for 
the festival of the federation, celebrated in the Champ de 
Mars, on the 14th of July, 1790. He figured in the pro- 
cession, harnessed to the same car with the Abbé Sieyes. 

‘Sincerely devoted to the true interests of his country, 
he warned the nobles that the time had come, when they 
must declare themselves; that as yet, nothing was done 
for the people, who had many just causes of complaint, 
and that prudence alone could now avert bloodshed and 


save Louis XVI. 


Beauharnais was president of the national assembly at 


the time of the king’s flight, on the 21st June, 1791. He 


displayed the true firmness of antiquity in announcing | you will die in a revolution.” On finishing this extraor- 
to the deputies this disastrous intelligence. “Gentle-| dinary prediction the old woman retreated with as much 
men,” said he, on taking the chair, “the king set out| activity as her age permitted. 


last night: let us proceed to the order of the day.” His 


from his enemies; and procured his re-election to the 


parent absurdity of the promise to prove to the young 
presidency on the ensuing 31st of July. At the close of'| negresses her slender belief in its fulfilment, and it was 
the session, he joined the army of the north, with the|treated merely as a.subject for family merriment. In 
rank of adjutant general. His behaviour at the rout of| fact, there was little reason to imagine that a young 
Mons, April 29th, 1792, was highly commended by Biron,| West Indian girl could by any revolution be seated on 
then general in chief; and in the beginning of August, | the first throne in the world. Life and death in her na- 
the command of the camp at Soissons was entrusted to|tive island, seemed the unchangeable destiny of Made- 


ten! You willsoon marry—your union will be unhappy— 


¥ Both ! “T] must confess, my good woman, that your] assassins, and she was fortunately enabled to reach a sea 
predictions are quite vague enough to run no risk of con-| port and embark for France. Evils of still greater magni. 
tradiction.” ‘The old woman raised her eyes with a sin-| tude awaited her return, and made a deep impreaiiee’ de 
gular expression. “Come, come,” pursued Josephine,}the mind of Hortense. She soon learned that there is 
whose curiosity now began to be excited, “let me know] but a single step from power to servitude, from happi 
what is to be read in the story of the future!” “In the/ness to misfortune. This first lesson of adversity “Me 
future—ah! you will not believe me if | tell.” “Oh, yes! not given in vain; and, notwithstanding its severity, it 
I promise you full credence, my good mother; tell me] was neither the last nor the least painful she was des. 
what I have to hope or fear.” “ If you insist on it—lis-| tined to endure. 


The ardent attachment of the vicomte to the principles 


you will be left a widow. ‘Then you will become queen} of the revolution had never cooled for an instant, but a 
of France; you will have mighty armies at your feet; but} new and more determined faction had overthrown all its 





rivals, and was now in full possession of power. Beuu- 
harnais was imprisoned; for the advocates of moderation 
' and the partisans of ancient privileges were equally ob- 


i Josephine prohibited her slaves from rallying the sybil] noxious to gloomy fanaticism. His wife, losing all 
dignity and presence of mind extorted admiration even| on her “ ridiculous prophecy.” She made use of the ap-| remembrance of former wrongs, was only sensible of his 


misfortunes. To love and believe, to suffer and forgive— 
such is female life. She used eyery exertion to relieve 
his situation. Inconstancy had wounded her feelings, 
but she had never ceased to love her husband; and her 
truth was displayed, when, without advantage to him, 
it could only involve her in his fate. 
much moved by this generous conduct, and in several 


Beauharnais was 


him by General Custine. After the memorable.10th of|moiselle Tascher. She became the wife of the Vicomte} affecting letters, written when no hope remained of es- 


August, the army commissioners of the legislative as- 


their country. Two months afterwards he addressed a 
proclamation to the army of the Rhine, and in Decem- 


Custine, and Sache the minister of war. 


de Beauharnais, and in 1780, gave birth to a son after- 
sembly distinguished him as-one of the generals who still | terwards Prince Eugene, viceroy of Italy. He was three 
continued in the service—faithful to their honour and| years older than his sister Hortense. 


in France, not to ensure an enthusiastic reception to the 


ber his conduct was again made the theme of praise by| returning officers who had aided it with their courage. 
To this recommendation, Beauharnais added a prepos- 


On the 29th of May, 1793, he was proclaimed com-| sessing exterior, agreeable accomplishments, and polished 


caping the scaffold, he warmly commended his children 
to her care. 
Josephine, becoming in her turn an object of sus- 


The cause of American emancipation was too popular] picion, was also confined. Up to this time she had 


searcely bestowed a thought upon the fortune-teller of 
Martinique; but now, by a common inconsistency of 
human nature, the prediction recurred to her remem- 


brance amid the gloom of a prison. Her mind became 


mander in chief of the army of the Rhine, and shortly|manners. The society of one so eminently qualified to} accustomed to dwell upon its promises, and she ended 


afterwards he declined the ministry of war. The nobles|shine was every where courted; and with the natural 
were at this period wholly excluded from military em-| facility of youth, he gave himself up unreservedly to the 
ployment, and Beauharnais, with a feeling of honourable | seductions of the great world. Josephine, thus deserted 
pride, placed his resignation in the hands of the deputies| by the man of her choice, resolved to seek consolation in 
of the convention. This they at first refused, but it was the place of her birth, and commiseration in the sympathy 
finally accepted on the 2lst-of August, with the usual]of her family. She sailed for Martinique in 1787. 


order to retire to the distance of twenty leagues from the 


capital. Leaving General Landremont in command of|three years old, accompanied her mother across the seas. 
the army, he tovk up his residence at the estate of Beau-|The vessel in which Madame Beauharnais had embark- 
harnais, near La Ferté Imbaut, (Loir et Cher,) which | ed, encountered a violent storm, and Hortense thus com- 
had been erected into a marquisate for his father. He|menced a severe apprenticeship to the dangers and mis- 
had previously been the subject of several denunciations, | fortunes which afterwards so nearly balanced the glory 
which were answered in his “ Observations on the Pro-| of her brilliant career. In the convulsion of the elements, 
scription of the Nobles,” and had now scarcely reached | she might then have seen a fit emblem of that tempest of| 
his new abode before fresh accusations assailed him, to| human passion of which her future destiny had marked 
which he replied with the dignity of.conscious innocence. | her for the sport. 


All was in vain; he was arrested and imprisoned in Paris. 
* The court, as if impelled by an irresistible fatality, had 
afforded to republican insurrection the pretext of warlike 
invasion and foreign alliance. The Marquis de Beauhar- 


nais, brother of the vicomte, was one of those imprudent] influence of the vertical sun is most strikingly felt, ren- 
adherents of monarchy, who, by their blind devotion to| dering the imagination more ardent, and communicating 
their party, mainly contributed to the overflow of a tor-|to the frame the captivating languor so characteristic of 
rent which no barrier ‘could withstand. Wherever a|the creoles. Hortense experienced its full effects. Her 
government is exposed to sudden change, and the in-|infancy resembled that of the interesting Virginia, so 
terests of relationship are mingled with political passions, } well described by St. Pierre in the episode to the Etudes 
it commonly happens that members of the same family|de la Nature, a work which, for perfection of detail and 
espouse opposite parties. Thus in Scotland, during thc}splendour of colouring, seems to defy imitation, Hor- 
last century, nothing was more frequent than to see one|tense, compassionate and tender hearted as Virginia 
nobleman a zealous Jacobite, while his son or brother re-| herself, was deeply shocked by the miseries of slavery, 
mained a faithful adherent of the house of Brunswick.| which, in her childish charity, she strove to. alleviate. 
In every event of the contest, the family possessions were| Like her also, the constant object of maternal solicitude, 
secured ; for natural feeling afforded an’excellent pretext} she imbibed from the cares, the endearments and the ex- 
for the protection or pardon of the defeated. But the} ample of Josephine, the witching grace and captivating 
political opposition of the two Beauharnais was the result} sensibility, which afterwards won every heart and rivet- 
of no selfish calculation. Each was firmly convinced of|ted unwavering affection. Thus she, who was one day 
the rectitude of his principles, and cach underwent the} to rule oyer subjects, was first the mistress of slaves; but 





—>— 


CHAPTER II. 





by a firm belief in its easy accomplishment. 

One morning the jailor entered the cell, which she oc- 
cupied in common with the Dutchess of Aiguillon, (after- 
wards Madame Louis de Girardin,) and two other ladies, 
and announced abruptly, that he came to remove her 
bed, which, was. wanted for another prisoner. “Of 
Eugene remained with his father : his sister, then only | course,” said Madame D’Aiguillon, with vivacity, “ Ma- 
dame de Beauharnais is to be provided with a better?” 
The keeper answered savagely, “There will be little 
need of that, as she is to go at once to the Conciergerie, 
and thence to the guillotine.’ This cruel warning drew 
loud shrieks from her companions in misfortune, but 
Jogephine attempted the-task of consolation. At length 
she begged them earnestly to calm all their fears, as she 
was assured, not only of present safety, but of living and 
reigning the queen of France. “It is a pity that you 
don’t appoint your attendants,” cried Madam D’Aiguil- 
lon, angrily. “ Ah! that is very true—I had forgotten. 
Well, my dear, you shall be one of my ladies of honour: 
It is beneath the burning sky of the Antilles that the] come—you have my promise.” At these words her com- 
panions burst into tears; for they could account for the 
ill timed pleasantry only by supposing that she had lost 
her senses. 

Madame D’Aiguillon was. much-overcome. Josephine 
led her towards a wind@w, which she threw open to give 
her air. A woman of ordinary appearance was noticed 
below, who seemed to be making some extraordinary 
signals. She shook her dress (robe) violently, a gesture 
which at first was inexplicable. At length Josephine 
cried out “ Robe,” the woman nodded, and immediately 
seizing a pebble (pierre) recommenced her gestures. Jo- 
sephine again cried “ Pierre,” and the woman, apparently 
much gratified, again expressed assent. Then placing 
her gown and the pebble together, she represented the 
motion of cutting a throat, dancing and clapping her 
hands at the same time, with great glee. It would be 
impossible to describe the joy with which the captives 
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ventured to hope that the death of Robespierre was thus 
announced tothem. © 

While they were still divided between hope and fear, 
a disturbance in the.gallery attracted their attention, and 
they presently distinguished the rough voice of their 
turnkey, who was kicking his dog and crying out, “ Get 
along, you damned Robespierre!”’. ‘This energetic éxpres- 
sion assured our ladies that there was little to apprehend, 
and that France was saved. In fact, a short time after- 
wards, their companions in misfortune burst into the 
cell to communicate the tidings of the great events of the 
9th Thermidor, ‘ Well,” said Josephine, as her bed was 
returned, “ you see I am not destined to be guillotined. 
[ shall certainly be queen of France.” -burtag 

We may pardon the youthful Hortense for anticipating 
the future completion of a prophecy, which she thus saw 

tially accomplished, in the preservation of her mother 
when destruction had appeared inevitable. The superior 
intelligence of Josephine could not have placed its firm 
reliance on such a fallacy ; though reason and imagina- 
tion have but slender connection in the mind of a creole. 
Perhaps she may have entertained hope of its fulfilment, 
‘at the very time that she treated the prediction with the 
greatest ridicule. It is in this way that we may explain 
an intimacy (which was, however, much exaggerated) 
with a fortune-teller, who at least has evinced a constant 
and grateful remembrance of the favours received. 

But what was the impression made upon the mind of 
Hortense by the promise of so brilliant a future?. More 
than once she made it the foundation of those pleasing 
dreams, which are courted with equal ys by 
chitdhood, the flower of life, and age itself. Happier 
doubtless would she have been, had destiny reserved for 
her a fortune less’ brilliant or less unequal; and if she 
had felt in the morning of her years all the truth of the 
wise motto she afterwards adopted—“ Little known, little 
troubled,” (peu connue, peu troublée.)* 

After her liberation, Josephine became extremely inti- 
mate with Madame '‘I'allien,t at whose house. she met 
Barras. To the patronage of the latter, who became 
shortly afterwards the head of the directory, she was in- 
debted for the restoration of a part of her fortune. 

During the imprisonment of Hortense’s parents, one 
of Josephine’s friends, the Princess of Hohenzollern, was 
struck with compassion for the destitute condition of the 
two young Beauharnais. As her residence in Paris was 
rendered dangerous by proscription, she proposed to carry 
them with her, into Germany. This design was found 
impracticable: the princess set out alone, and the unfor- 
tunate children remained in Paris, with no other protec- 
tion than that of an old nurse. ‘The cares of education 
could be little attended to, when even the means of ex- 
istence were of difficult attainment. The labours of the 
nurse were soon found insufficient for the maintenance 
of three persons; but Hortense, though ‘still very young, 
evinced that energy of character, which, in after life, 
was so useful in enabling her to support adversity. Both 
she and her brother determined to labour for their com- 
mon livelihood: Eugene hired himself to a joiner, and 
Hortense went to a mantuamaker’s. Her patience under 
every privation, showed how deeply rooted were those 


_— 


* “On reaching home, I found your new romance. I think jt 
very pretty; and although accustomed to agreeable things from you, 
Tam not the less struck with your facility in composing good verses 
Whoever told you my motto, has changed it a little. ‘ Less known 
less troubled,’ is the one I chose long ago, because it isso well suited 
toawoman. In prosperous days, my friends used to add, ‘ More 
known, more loved ;’ they knew iny only ambition, and wished to 
make me think that I really possessed what I most desired. Perhaps 
they think no more about it now, so that my first motto is, after all, 
the only one that befits me. 

“So, you have been exhibiting my letters! Were we better ac- 
pened, we should certainly fall out, but you ought to be excused 
or this fault, as you had inistaken my motto. I had seriously re- 
tolved not to write you another line: T neither choose to be praised 
fir what [ write, nor to be read by those to whom [ have never 
Written. My mind changed in the course of the excursion, for they 
told me that all the world had not dealt kindly by you, and I do not 

to resemble all the world: on the contrary, the ill will of 

others only increases my interest in your behaif. 1 shall begin a 

Collection of mottoes for new romances, without the least fear of 

imposing on your good nature: [ see you have a great deal, and | 

am pleased to tell you how much you have obliged me.”—Letter 
Hortense. 

{ Mademoiselle Tabarus, the daughter of a Spanish banker, and 
one of the most beautiful women of her day, married Tallien to 
Save her father’s life from the condemnation of a revolutionary tri- 
bunal, On the 8th Fructidor, several deputies, included in the 
Proscription list-of Robespierre, agreed to attack him in the con- 
Yention. Tallien, at whose house they had assembled, seeing them 

in their resolution, addressed them thus: ‘ Cowards! since 

You hesitate to deliver France from a monster, I am determined 
you shall never live to witness the destruction of your country. 

£0 this instant to denounce your treason.’ The deputies were 
ied ; resolution was restored, and France was saved. The 

Rext day, Robespierre, condemned as soon as accused, perished by 
the guillotine. Madame Tallien is now married to the Prince of 





principles of perseverance and resignation, which had 
been so sedulously and successfully inculcated by her 
excellent mother. 

The liberation of Josephine was the means of restoring 
her daughter to comfort and to her studies. She was 
placed at a boarding school at St. Germain; which, though 
but recently opened, had already acquired a well deserved 
reputation. ‘The sense, talent, and purity of principle of 
Madame Campan, the head of the establishment, were 
suflicient to ensure its complete success.* 

—=——— 


CHAPTER III. 


The conspicuous services rendered by Madame Cam- 
pan, under the empire, in the field of education, have creat- 
ed for her the most solid claims to public esteem. She 
possessed every requisite for forming the mind, the heart, 
and the manners of youth, . On the last, she could bestow 
the polished urbanity of the old court, where her superior 
talents and knowledge had obtained honourable notice. 
At the age of fifteen, she had been appointed reader to the 
daughter of Louis XV; and Marie Antoinette shortly after- 
wards attached her more immediately to her own person, 
by promoting a marriage with her private secretary. 
Ruined like so many others, by the revolution, she deter- 
mined, after the 9th Thermidor, to turn her talents to 
account by opening a boarding school. In a short time, 
the reputation of St. Germain rivalled the ancient renown 
of the establishment of St..Cyr, founded by Madame de 
Maintenon. Every distinguished personage of the day 
was sure to have a relative under the care of Madame 
Campan, and some of her scholars afterwards rose to roy- 
alty. Even the amusements of St. Germain yielded in 
nothing to those of St. Cyr; for though the former could 
boast no Racirie as its religigus laureate, yet the young 
and gifted pupils alternately performed his Esther and 
Athalie—the great master-pieces of the French drama. 
If they were not honoured by the presence of Louis le 
Grand, their audience was composed of that crowd of 
young soldiers who already gave lustre to the arms of 
France, and their judge was he whose name was_ but 
another. name for victory, and whose exertions promised 
the restoration of its depressed arts to his suffering coun- 
try. 

Thth the companions of Hortense at Madame Cam- 
pan’s, were her cousin Stephanie, afterwards Grand 
Dutchess of Baden—Caroline Bonaparte, the future Queen 
of Naples, and several others, both relatives and connec- 
tions by her mother’s second marriage. But in forming 
one of those friendships of childhood, which become 
almost a part of our nature and seldom end but with life, 
Hortense was guided neither by the ties of blood, nor the 
pride of rank. The person to whom she became most 
attached was not a relation, nor was she destined to roy- 
alty. A niece of Madame Campan—Adéle Auguié, after- 
wards Madame de Broc—became her constant and faith- 
ful attendant. She followed Hortense on her departure 
from St. Germain, and remained with her until their 
friendship was severed by death. 

Notwithstanding the apparent equality of all the board- 
ers, it was almost impossible to prevent the relatives of 
him who ruled France and dictated to Europe, from be- 
ing spoiled by their companions and their mistress. At 
the same. time, the care bestowed by Madame Campan 
on the education of Hortense, was far from being lost. 
This sagacious instructress delighted to repeat that 
“talents were the wealth of the.rich and the ornament of 
the poor.” Her pupil—besides acquiring the general 
branches of education—excelled in all the agreeable ac- 
complishments, and the success of her debut in society, 
fully justified the truth of the favourite maxim. The fol- 
lowing valuable letter shows how completely Josephine 
had retained in the midst of grandeur, her native modesty, 
simplicity and justness of principle. 

To Madame de Campan—St: Germain. 
“Ti returning you my niece, my dear Madame Cam- 
pan, I send you both thanks and reproof—thanks, for the 
brilliant education you have given her, and reproof for the 
faults which your acuteness must have noticed, but which 
your indulgence has passed over. She is good tempered, 
but cold ; well informed, but disdainful ; lively, but- defi- 
cient in judgment. She pleases no body and it gives her 
no pain. She fancies the renown of her uncle and the 
gallantry of her father are every thing. Teach her; but 
teach her plainly, without mincing, that in reality they 





* After the batile of Austerlitz, Madame Campin was appointed 
by Napoleon to superintend the school at Ecouen, where she re- 
mained until its suppression at the restoration of the Bourbons. 
She then retired to Nantes, where she died on the 16th of March, 
1822. In her last moments, she displayed the calmness of a sage, 





are nothing. We live in an age, when every one:is'the 
child of his own deeds; and if they who fill the highest 
ranks of public service enjoy any superior advantage or 
privilege, it is the opportunity of being more useful and 
more beloved.. It is thus alone that good fortune becomes 
pardonable in the eyes of the envious. This is what I 
would have you to repeat to her constantly. I wish her 
to treat all her companions as her equals: many of them 
are better, or at least quite as deserving as she is herself, 
and their only inferiority is in not having had relations 
equally skilful or equally fortunate.” 
JosEPHINE BonaParTe. 

But the .new signature of the mother of Hortense re- 
minds us that we have somewhat anticipated events—let 
us resume our narrative. 


—<— 


CHAPTER IV. 


We have already mentioned Barras and Tallien as 
friends of Madame de Beauharnais. Bonaparte, then a 
general officer, also belonged to their circle, and his feel- 
ings were excited towards Josephine by the following 
occurrence, A general disarming of the people was one 
of the chief precautionary measures of police, undertaken 
after the insurrection of Vendemiaire, and entrusted to 
him for execution, in his capacity of commander in chief 
of the army of the interior. One day his aid-de-camp, 
Lemarrois, introduced a boy of fourteen, who earnestly 
begged the return of a sword seized by the police : it had 
been the weapon of his father, once in the chief command 
of the forces of the republic, and it seemed an act of in- 
gratitude thus to deprive a son of the last relic of an un- 
fortunate and respected parent. The sword was returned, 
and on seeing it, the boy burst into tears. The firmness, 
enthusiasm, graceful manners, and filial affection of the 
young Eugene, for it was he, excited a lively interest in 


‘Bonaparte, and induced him to mention the occurrence to 


Barras, at an evening party. Madame Beauharnais ap- 
peared shortly afterwards, and Bonaparte congratulated 
her on possessing so interesting a son. Before the end 
of the evening, he became convinced that Josephine was 
worthy of being the mother of Eugene : the intimacy thus 
begun, gave rise to a mutual attachment, which increased 
every day, and soon terminated in marriage. This was 
in.1796. Bonaparte set out for his memorable campaign of 
Italy, and subsequently embarked for Egypt. After the 
latter expedition the whole family was reunited, for Hor- 
tense, then about seventeen, frequently left her boarding 
school to pay long visits to Paris. 

On his arrival at the capital, Bonaparte resumed the 
same laborious and secluded manner of lite which he had 
led on returning from Rastadt—appearing but little in 
public; always occupying a latticed box at the theatre ; 
frequenting none’ but literary society, and never dining 
with the directors, except in private. He found it, in- 
deed, impossible to decline the public dinner given to him 
by the legislative councils in the Temple of Victory, (St. 
Sulpice ;) but he only remained an hour, and quitted the 
entertainment in company with Moreau. This retire- 
ment, which appeared a necessary relaxation from his 
labours in the service of the state, was universally res- 
pected. The resumption of habits which had ever dis- 
tinguished important epochs in his career, was attributed 
by many to deep designs for restoring the dignity of the 
nation, and for alleviating the public distréss. 

The conspiracies against the directory had now be- 
come universal. On all sides, Bonaparte was entreated 
to place himself at the head, not of a rebellion, but of a 
revolution. He was even made the confidant of the va- 
rious schemes and designs which divided the members of 
the government, for there were plots among the directors 
themselves. The position of the different factions may 
be thus described. Augereau and Bernadotte, represent- 
ing the radicals-of the Manége, offered to place him at the 
head of the republic. | Others again, proposed the over- 
throw both of the directory and the manége. Among 
these was Fouché, who had broken with the latter; and 
who, though a member of the ministry, had commenced 
the same game which he afterwards‘ continued to play 
with all the successive governments. Bonaparte was 
also exposed to the flatteries cf another minister, who, if 
his conduct has partaken too much of the rapid versatility 
of the events, in which for forty years he has taken such 
active part, at least offers some atonement by all the 
personal superiority that genius and profound knowledge 
can bestow on a statesman. Such has been the ascen- 
dancy of his distinguished merit, that every new dynasty 
has paid to it the tribute of officialemployment. Influen- 
cing the diplomacy of Europe for many years; moving 
all the wires at pleasure ; directing in secret every spring, 





and the pious hepe of a sincere Christian. 


he thus became indispensable to the ambitious ; who, after 
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séizing the supreme power, availed themselves of his ex+ 
perience to retain their elevation. t 

Among the directors themselves, discord was at its 
height ; and they intrigued separately with Bonaparte for 
the destruction of their joint power. Siéyes, with many 
members of the council of ancients, solicited him to head 
the moderate party, who were to establish a constitution 
which he had prepared in secret. Roger Ducos was the 
mere shadow of Siéyes, and his constant concurrence 
with his colleague might be taken for granted. | Barras, 
Moulins and Gohier, were all desirous that Bonaparte 
should resume the command of the army of Italy: the 
first, in order to withdraw him from politics; the others, 
merely to employ him as the military engineof their pow- 
er. They were not aware that the times of the 18th 
Fructidor had gone by. These plots were generally 
known : the most formidable was still a secret. 

Bonaparte’s counsellors in the present critical position 
of his affairs, were all men of talents and experience, 
such as Cambaceres, Reederer, Réal, and Regnault de 
St. Jean d’Angely. Siéyes, a Provencal and an old ac- 
quaintance of the ambitious general, was the only direc- 
tor who possessed any share of his confidence, and in 
fact, was the only one who deserved it. As for Barras 
and Moulins, he had long known how to appreciate 
them. 

On the cighth of Brumaire, Bonaparte dined -with 
Barras,—who communicated to him in pretended confi- 
dence, his determination to retire from the head of 
affairs. The chicf director explained the necessity of 
adopting another form of government for France, and of 
selecting General Hédouville -as the only- proper presi- 
dent of the republic. As for Bonaparte, he proposed to 
place him at the head of a French army, with which he 
should conquer the old Cisalpine commonwealth, and re- 
tain its sovereignty for his own private profit. It was 
clear that the name of Hédouville was a mere cover for 
that of Barras himself, and Bonaparte, by a single 
glance, gave him to understand that the design was per- 
fectly comprehended. On quitting the director, the 
general sought out Siéyes, to whom his own plan of re- 
volution was exhibited. They were soon agreed, and 
the execution of their project was arranged for some pe- 
riod between the 15th and 20th of Brumaire. 

The news of this conference with his colleague soon 
reached Barras, and it produced a visit to Bonaparte 
early next’ morning, in which the confidence of the 
preceding day was renewed, and the blame of the weak- 
ness of his plans laid on the impotence of the govern- 
ment. He concluded by declaring that he threw him- 
self on the mercy of the only man who could save his 
_ country. Bonaparte was much less open in his explana- 

tions: he disclaimed all right to this. title, and alleged 
that the restoration of his health and the tranquillity of 
repose, were all that he desired. It was about this time 
that Si¢yes commenced taking lessons in riding : a piece 
of news which amused the gossips of Paris, and espe- 
cially Barras, who took great delight in watching from 
his window the new gymnastics of his grave colleague. 

In the mean time, the garrison of Paris, which had 
served in Italy up to the 13th of Vendemiaire—the for- 
ty-eight adjutants of the National Guard, who had been 
appointed by Bonaparte after that epoch—and General 
Moraud, commandant of the capital, had united in a re- 
quest to be presented to Napoleon and afterwards review- 
ed. The ceremony was deferred from day today. At 
length, on the 15th, Bonaparte and Siéyes had a last de- 
cisive interview: the plan of revolution was definitely 
settled, and its execution appointed for the 18th. 

Early on the 17th the commandant of Paris, the re- 
giments of the garrison, and the adjutants.of the sec- 
tions, were requested to attend at Bonaparte’s residence 
in the Rue Chantereine, at seven in the morning of the 
succeeding day. As this visit had been’long arranged, 
no importance was attached to it. The. various officers 
on whom any reliance could be placed, were also invited 
for the same hour. All of these individuals, firmly im- 
pressed with the popular belief in the immediate depar- 
ture of the generat for the army of Italy, imagined that 
they were only to receive orders relative to this subject. 
Neither Moreau nor Macdonald had directly solicited any 
participation in the arrangements of the plot, of which 
the existence alone had been confided to them; but they 
had offered to assist its execution, and, with General 
Lefevre, the commandant of the division, were invited 
to the rendezvous in the Rue Chantereine. All arrived 
at the appointed time: Bernadotte was brought by Jo- 
seph Bonaparte. At half past eight a messenger appeared 
from the council of ancients, bearing a decree passed by 
the influence of Siéyes and his cabal. It was the fitst 
manifesto of the revolution, and conferred the supreme 


military command on; Bonaparte. Immediate use was 
made of the new power, by intrusting all the the impor- 
tant parts of the capital to his adherents; “Thus the di- 
rectors, who were ignorant of all these events until 
about ten o’clock, found themselves, in one moment, 
without power, without protection, and deprived of all 
confidence in the council, the commander in chief, and 
the army. In‘ this emergency, Moulins proposed to 
Barras and Gohier, to have Bonaparte instantly ar- 
rested and shot; but he changed his mind when the 
Luxembourg was surrounded by a strong guard. He 
then, along with Gohier, sent in his resignation, and 
with him was confined in the palacc of the government ; 
from which, however, he succeeded in making his es- 
cape. Barras obtained a safe conduct, and a detachmcnt 
to escort him to Gros Bois. Thus ended the Directory. 
On the succeeding day, the famous scene occurred at 
the Orangerie of St. Cloud ; when. Bonaparte, seconded 
by the firmness and presence of mind of his brother 
Lucien as well as by the bayonets of his grenadiers, 
succeeded in dissolving the council of five hundred, and 
shutting up their place of meeting. 

After the 18th of Brumaire, Bonaparte and his family 
resided at the Tuileries. Here the mild graces of Hor- 
tense appeared to great advantage, contrasted with the 
glittering display of a new court, alive with the stir of 
military glory. She was courted by the richest and no- 
blest of France, and had now full ‘scope for the indul- 
gence of those pleasing anticipations of a future which 
so rarely falls out according to our hopes or our fears. 
But France, under the sway of the first consul, was 
mightier than the -France of the old monarchy : who 
might then aspire to the honour of alliance with its so- 
vereign? The sad destiny of princesses—the obligation 
of loving according to political necessity—must have 
appeared to Hortense a heavy drawback upon all her 
grandeur. Girls of seventeen -are not long in feeling 
that they possess an eye and a heart, and can conccive 
no other motive for matrimony than affection. © Before 
this last revolution, the fortune of her adopted father, 
which, whether in prosperity or evil, ever moved with 
the strides of a giant, had-not attained so high an eleva- 
tion as to give Hortense reason to fear constraint on 
her inclinations. At her time of life, fancy presents 
every thing through a false medium, which nothing but 
experience can remove: but the motions of reason are 
slow, and she is sometimes too late in destroying the il- 
lusion and displaying the mortifying reality. 
Before etiquette had changed the drawing room of 
Madame Bonaparte into the brilliant hall ofa sovereign, 
it was the resort of the highest Parisian society: a class 
which, at this time, presented some curious contrasts of 
character and situation. Around: General Bonaparte 
were, of course, assembled the men of high military 
rank, and the chief public functionaries of the directory 
—all more or less decided jacobins, wiith whom it was 
yet necessary to preserve a good understanding. Jose- 
phine, on the other hand, was the centre of a circle 
composed of the- courtiers of the- old monarchy, who 
more or less openly regretted the ancient order of things. 
You might see a returned emigrant, still nominally un- 
der sentence of death, seated next to a member of the 
very convention which had pronounced that sentence: 
while further on, a royalist leader, secretly jealous of 
the renown of the soldier and the power of the civilian, 
concealed his envy under an affectation of contempt. 
The perfect good breeding of Madame Bonaparte, with 
the grave and imposing carriage of her husband, harmo- 
nised all these various incongruities. 

Hortense frequently made her appearance in the draw- 
ing room, and according to court gossip, was much 
struck with an individual conspicuous for all the qua- 
lities most admired by very young ‘ladies—a_ dashing 
reputation, a fine figure, and bold yet polished man- 
ners.. This personage was M. de Paulo, a royalist of 
extravagant enthusiasm, who was said to have,excited 
an insurrection of the peasantry in the vicinity of Tou- 
louse. His good mien, his cast of character, and espe- 
cially his misfortunes, were found irresistible by Made- 
moiselle Beauharnais, and even Josephine was so far led 
away, as to allow some talk of marriage! But the bom- 
bast and vanity of young Paulo were by no means to 
the taste of the first consul, who exiled him forthwith to 
Languedoc. 

In the eyes of a girl of seventeen, faults of this de- 
scription are seldom unpardonable in an admirer, espe- 
cially when accompanied by striking qualities. If Paulo 
had been loved before for the dangers he had run, he 
became even more interesting when persecuted in the 
cause of love. Hortense had been duly impressed with 








tales of the glorics of the old monarchy, under which 


her ancestors had played so distinguished a 
mind was filled with descriptions Seahaste rine 
ful, and polished nobles, who are only to be found in the 
atmosphere of acourt. De Paulo seemed in some mea: 
sure to realise these fancies. ‘The throne had fallen 
but he was still loyal. Fidelity in misfortune gave-him 
a melancholy interest, and inspired that kind of enthu. 
siasm, always displayed by women towards those who 
suffer for the sake of principle. His exile gave the last 
touch of the picture, by adding the mellowing effects of 
absence to the attractions ‘of adversity and first love, 
Hortense never saw Paulo again. Even if they had 
met in after life, there can be no question but that her 
ripened judgment and correct good sense would have 
confirmed the decision of the consul. We may, however 
be allowed to fancy that the remembrance of her lover. 
such as he first appeared to her imagination, sometimes 
recurred to her memory; and that this phantom of 
childish romance perhaps disturbed the pomps of royalty, 
and increased the melancholy monotony of grandeur, 
—— 


CHAPTER V. 


State policy had broken off one marriage—state policy 
now arranged another. In uniting their own fortunes, 
Napoleon and Josephine seemed to have tacitly agreed 
to work in concert for the'advancement of thcir families, 
One of the most certain and expeditious modes of for- 
warding this design, was to prombdte as many mutual 
alliances as could possibly be effected. The consul look. 
ed upon Louis Bonaparte, whom he had brought up, ro 
ther in the light of a son than a brother: ‘on her Side, 
Josephine was particularly anxious to unite him to her 
daughter, and they were accordingly married in the 
month of January, 1802. 

Louis Bonaparte, Napoleon’s third brother, born at 
Ajaccio, the 2d of September, 1778, entcred the army at 
an early age, and served in the famous campaigns of 
Italy and Egypt. Several of his letters from the latter 
country were intercepted and published by the English. 
They are every where filled with the sound philosophy 
and love of mankind which may be called the basis of 
his character. The indignant distress excited ‘in his 
heart by the cruelties and calamitics of warfare, are 
especially remarkable. He quitted Egypt on the 14th of 
March, 1779, and returned to France, bearing despatches 
from his brother to the directory. 

After Brumaire, when Napoleon had become first con. 
sul, Louis was appointed on a diplomatic mission to St. 
Petersburg : but the violent death of the Emperor Paul 
induced him to stop at Berlin, where he remained nearly 
a year. On his return to Paris, he received the command 
of the 9th regiment.of dragoons, and was shortly afler- 
wards appointed genera! of brigade. It was at this pe 
riod that his union with Hortense took place. 

Had the choice of these parties been unfettered, each 
possessed qualities which might have produced a mutual 
attachment : but the desire of happiness was exchanged 
for a submission to necessity, and objects present a very 
different appearance when regarded from opposite points 
of view. The character of Louis was the reverse of 
that of Hortense. A great moralist has remarked that 
this was the best reason for expecting future sympathy ; 
but it frequently happens that the same wheels, which 
by properly meeting would accomplish all the objects of 
the mechanic, clash and crush each other by an untime- 
ly revolution. 

The newly married couple treated their union as the 
work of compulsion, and their little asperities, instead 
of being smoothed by gentle friction, were in constant 
collision. Louis had some romance in his disposition, 
but it was that kind of romance which leads its possess- 
or rather to write a book than. to enact the hero. The 
Contrat Social of Rousseau was the favourite study of 
one, whose duty it became to assist in the overthrow of 
his country’s liberties, and who was doomed one day to 
be a king. Louis was enthusiastically devoted to visions 
of universal peace, and yet fate had condemned him to 
be a soldier. He hated ceremony, and yet his life was 
spent in a court, and his motions were a perpetual pa- 
geant. Preferring retirement and speculative reflection, 
he was hurried along by the whirlwind of his brother's 
genius. : 

Cottages and shepherdesses we may fancy as the sub- 
jects of the love dreams of Louis. It was impossible to 
imagine more sweetness, benevolence, and simplicity 
of taste, than were to be found united in the character 
of Hortense; but she added the qualities befitting ® 
queen, and her superior mind was prepared for every 
change of fortune. She possessed a quick and deci 








temper, a strong intellect, and a considerable share 
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ambition : but her chief desire was that which forms the 
most ardent wish of every wife, and. especially of every 


and gratify her pride. Louis’ military career had not 
peen without distinction: his literary productions: were 
admired throughout Europe, for their humane and; cor- 
rect principles: his family name had become the proudest 
in history—but he ‘was the brother of Napoleon, and 
every minor light was dimmed by the sun of his glory. 

Both were therefore far from looking forward to mar- 
riage, with that expectatiowof happiness which many 
feel so sensibly at the moment of union. Their gloom 
was the more observed, because the domestic incidents 
in the first consul’s family, had already assumed the im- 
portance of political events. The ambassadors of the 
various powers were all present at a grand ball given by 
Madame de Montesson in honour of these nuptials: and 
thus a Bourbon’s widow acted as mistress of ceremonies 
to the chief of the republic. Napoleon, accustomed to 
domineer over fortune, and seemingly careless of petty 
incongruities, perhaps sometimes felt a secret satisfaction 
in producing the singularity of such contrasts. 

The new husband was at least resolved to assert his 
independence as far it lay in his power. The first con- 
sul offered to adopt the eldest son, which at that period 
was equivalent to the gift of a monarchy. Louis could 
not oppose the advancement of his child, but he ventured 
to refuse his consent to the formality of an adoption. 
When Napoleon became emperor, all his brothers were 
named as possible successors to the imperial crown. In the 
mean time the most splendid dignities of the empire 
were conferred on Louis; he appeared at the coronation 
as constable of France—he was recognised as a prince 
of the blood—appointed colonel—general of carabineers 
—governor of Piedmont, and governor of Paris. His 
second son was christened by the pope, who had come 
to Paris to anoint the emperor with the holy oil. 

It was at this brilliant period of Hortensé’s life, that 
the fine collection of romances appeared, which has 
ranked her among the most tasteful of our musical com- 
posers. ‘The saloons of Paris—the solitude of exile*— 
the most remote countries-—have all acknowledged the 
charm of these delightful melodies, which need no royal 
name to enhance their reputation. It’ is gratifying to 
our pride of country, to hear these airs of France sung 
by the Greck and the Russian, and united to nati§nal 
poctry on the banks of the Thames and the Tagus. The 
homage thus rendered is the more flattering, because the 
rank of the composer is usually unknown. It is their 
intrinsic merit which gives to these natural effusions of 
female sensibility the power of universal success. I 
Hortense ever experienced matrimonial felicity, it must 
have been at this time. The union blessed with children 
seemssanctioned by Providence. Hortense had already tivo 
sons, and thus maternal tenderness, conjugal anxiety, and 
the pride of a princess, were all gratified in their fullest 
extent. Every thing around her appeared to reflect 
glory, renown, and happiness. Josephine was seated on 
the first throne in the world: Eugene reigned as a vice- 
roy at Milan; while the head of this exalted family, a 
king of kings, could bestow on his brothers, the monar- 
chies raised by his military genius, and consolidated by 
his political talents. ‘he brows of Hortense seemed 
destined for a diadem: Napoleon willed it, and Louis 
became king of Holland. 

———— 
CHAPTER VI. 

In the year 1805, Schimmelpeninck had been invested 
with the whole executive power of the Batavian repub- 
lic, under the title of grand pensionary. He was pro- 
perly impressed with the magnitude of the favour received, 
and promised to prove his gratitude. Unfortunately his 
views of policy were soon found to be in direct opposition 
to those of Napoleon. ‘The grand pensionary encouraged 
the trade with England, and the commercial speculations 
of the Datch were enormously profitable from the almost 
entire prohibition of English manufactures throughout 
Eutope. ‘This connection with the sworn enemy of! 
France, and Schimmelpeninck’s subsequent loss of sight, 

ished sufficient excuses for the emperor’s intended 

ge in the government of Holland, and the. Batavian 
Tepublic was erected into a monarchy. In May, 1806, 
adeputation consisting of vice-admiral Veriuel, Bracdzen, 
ambassador at Paris, Van Styreau, minister of their high 
—e 


* When Madame de Stael and her beautiful friend Madame 
mier, were exiled to the old castle of Chaumont-sur-Loir, 
formerly the residence of Diana of Poictiers, one of their favour- 
ite ‘Songs was that fine air composed by the queen of Holland. 
Which has for its burthen her husband's motto—“ Fais ceque dois 
~advienne que pourra.”—(Do well, come what may). 


Ten years of Exile, by Madame de Stacl. p.112. | in 183), at an advanced age. 


queen was perfection, and she promoted this delightful 
amusement, with that true condescension, which pro- 
duces in every mind the forgiveness, but never the for- 
getfulness of superior rank. , 





mightinesses, Gogel, minister of finance, and W. Six, 
councillor of state, offered the ¢rown to Louis in behalf 
of the republic; and on the 5th of June, the emperor, 
at St. Cloud, proclaimed him king of Holland—continuing 
at the same time his former office of constable of France. 

The first offer of the throne was met by an_ absolute 
refusal on the part of Louis ; who declared the climate of 
Holland entirely unsuited to his weak state of health. 
This reply was by no means conclusive: there were 
other kingdoms, less cold and less humid, at the disposal 
of Napoleon, and in his eyes, the resolution of his brother 
appeared too extraordinary to bc immoveable. It would 
have proved so, however, had not the will of the emperor 
been the law. Louis would have preferred a life of se- 
clusion: “ it is better to die a king,” was the laconic an- 
swer of Napoleon. The danger was by no means so im- 
minent as Louis would have wished it to ‘appear: the 
constitution of the new monarch was, however, extremely 
delicate,and bodily weakness increased the natural gloom 
of his sombre and melancholy temperament.’ Ifthe refu- 
sal was dictated by pure philosophy, we cannot but ad- 
mire it, even if our own feelings disable us from imitation, 
In the peculiar circumstances under which Louis and 
Hortense were placed, they were partners in fortune as 
well as in happiness. Napoleon was as anxious to bestow 
a crown upon his adopted daughter, as a sceptre on his 
brother. If Louis adhered to his resolution, it was, on 
the part of Hortensr, a sort of abdication, unless the Salic 
law, so venerated in France, were abolished in Holland. 
The chance of becoming a king, might therefore be con- 
sidered as a part of their marriage contract. ‘The foree 
of this reasoning was at length understood by Louis, and 
he abandoned this unjust opposition. 

In the midst of the enjoyment of new dignity, and of 
benevolent plans for the future welfare of her subjects, 
the happiness of Hortense was clouded by the necessary 
separation from her mother and her home. It was the 
first severance for any length of time, which had occurred 
during her whole life. The prospect of departure from 
the scenes of infancy now revived all her childish feelings 
and attachments, and the pain thus created divided her 
heart with the anticipation of future grandeur. She 
wished at least, to bid adieu to France in a manner wor- 
thy of a kind and compassionate princess. She learned 
that Madame de Gévres,* a noble lady of the court of 
Louis XVI., ruined by the revolution, had fruitlessly en- 
deavoured to obtain permission to revisit the place of her 
birth.. Hortense could now feelingly appreciate this pa- 
triotic attachment: she solicited and obtained from the 
emperor, the recall of Madame deGévres, and her fare- 
well to her country was thus commemorated by another 
deed of heavenly charity. 

On the 18th of June, 1806, Louis and his queen ar- 
rived in their new dominions. They took up their resi- 
dence at the Maison des Bois, a country seat about a 
league from the Hague, where they received the various 
congratulatory deputations. Their public entry into the 
capital was delayed until five days later. Louis was 
well known in Holland, which he had visited on former 
occasions, and the curiosity of the Dutch was therefore 
chiefly directed towards the queen, whom. they now saw 
for the first time. At the Hague, as in all other coun- 
tries, love is the promptest and most universal cause of 
popular enthusiasm. Louis was highly esteemed and 
venerated, but fear always predominates in the respect 
inspired bya king: whilst a young and lovely queen 


ders who received Hortense with joyous acclamations, 
might easily have believed that the fair being before 
them, had been ereated by heaven expressly for their 
sovereign. 

In her appearance, Hortense united the fine figure, 
noble mien and graceful manners of her mother, to the 
peculiar charms of the beauties of the Netherlands—their 
soft blue eyes—profusion of fair hair—and dazzling com- 
plexion. Her conversation displayed the elegance of a 
Fréeitichwoman, in the vivacity, sprightliness, and appro- 
priate turn of her least expressions. During her resi- 
dence at the Hague, that sober capital presented an 
appearance as gay as it was unexpected, in a constant 
succession of public balls and entertainments, at which 
the most distinguished youth contended for superiority 
in dress and accomplishments. The dancing of the 


* The last descendant of the celebrated Du Guesclin. She died 


fascinates all eyes and wins every heart. The Hollan-}. 


CHAPTER VII. 


As soon as the king had assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, he began to use every exertion in his power to me- 
rit the affection which his subjects already professed 
from confidence in his virtues. To promote sedulously 
all the various interests-of the country, seemed to him a 
certain means of succeeding in his endeavour. “I de- 
sire,” said he, in reply to a deputation, “ to be saluted by 
the title of national majesty.” He declined the services 
of a body of French troops, which had been sent to ac- 
company him to his capital; it was his-wish that the 
escort.of his entry should consist of Hollanders alone. 
This delicate proceeding made a very favourable impres- 
sion, and its success induced the adoption of further 
measures of a similar character. As all the officers of 
the household were Frenchmen appointed at Paris, it was 
natural for the aristocracy of Holland.to view this exclu- 
sive preference with deep mortification: they justly con- 
sidered that the duties of welcome, and attendance on the 
foreign prince given to them as a monarch, belonged of 
right to the natives of the soil. Louis entertained the 
same sentiments, and gradually removed the French, un- 
der various pretexts, from all the posts of importance, 
which were speedily filled by Hollanders. 

Among other dismissions was that of the grand mar- 
shal of the palace, M. de Broc, whom Queen Hortense 
had united to her friend Adéle Auguié, the sister-in-law 
of Marshal Ney. Louis despatched him on a message 
of. congratulation to Madrid, on the accession of King 
Joseph, and as he was never recalled, he returned to the 
French service. His wife remained with Hortense, for 
the queen could never part from the faithful depositar 
of all her griefs; while*she repaid the confidence with 
that sympathy so essential to their endurance. Braving 
every thing, even the open indignation of the king, 
Madame de Broc supported her friend, and repelled the 
malignant suspicions and insidious calumnies which as- 
sailed the reputation of her sovereign and benefactress. 
Ah! why should the ties of such an attachment ever be 
destroyed ? 

A just appreciation of his political position, and of the 
decision and perseverance displayed in making every 
necessary sacrifice, shows that Louis was too diffident of 
his abilities, when he declined a throne; indeed we doubt 
whether any of his brothers could have filled it more 
worthily. In receiving the investiture of Holland, there 
were but two lines of policy to be adopted. As a mere 
imperial prefect, the new king was to sacrifice indepen- 
dence by subjecting every thing to France, and to anni- 
hilate the prosperity of a people wholly dependent on 
maritime commerce, by forcing upon them the conti- 
nental system; or on mounting the throne he was to as- 
sume at once the duties and dignity of a sovereign, and 
as such, to act exclusively for the welfare of his kingdom. 
The former alternative would undoubtedly have excited 
insurrection, and to make war on his subjects is, for a 
monarch, but an indifferent style of reigning. The lat- 
ter plan was far more honourable; instead of being the 
mere instrument of another’s caprice, it was to reject all 
subserviency, and to be really a king. It is true that in 
either case, the final consummation would inevitably be 
the occupation of Holland by the imperial armies; but 
there is no room for self-reproach when we have followed 
the conclusions of reason and the dictates of conscience. 
Louis had taken for his motto, “ Do wELL, come waat 
MAY.” 

Unhappily the king, though the one most interested 
in deciding correctly, was the only person who saw 
things in this light. The highest offices, it is true, were 
filled up by natives of Holland, yet many inferior em- 
ployments were still in the hands of the French. In 
proportion to the coldness and distance exhibited by 
Louis towards his countrymen, the queen believed her- 
self obliged to increase the consolation of encouragement 
and courtesy. The favour she showed was the more 
sincere, because she really disapproved of the policy 
which rendered their situation so delicate. Placed, in a 
manner, between her husband and her adopted father, 
she may be pardoned for believing in the infallibility of 
one, whose iron will had well ministered, in every con- 
juncture, to the advancement of his glory. It is true that 
in espousing the interests of the French, she lost nothing 
of the attachment of her subjects, but the difference in 
the behaviour of the royal pair involved the court in 
perpetual contests. The rivalry apparent in the smallest 
details of the palace betrayed this misunderstanding, the 
results of which must necessarily be so disastrous to the 
general weal. 








The situation of Roticrdam is delightful. its appear- 
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ance is handsome, and .its..streets particularly clean. 
There is a superb road leading to the Hague, pleasantly 
laid out along the canal, and shaded by fine trees. It 
runs through vast meadows, covered’ with cattle, and 
displaying a verdure of the most splendid green. ‘'The 
view, which would be otherwise monotonous, is diversi- 
fied by a multitude of small country seats, not built per- 
haps with the most correct taste, but pleasing from their 
remarkable neatness, and the beautiful gardens of the 
rarest plants, by which they are surrounded and adorned. 





Holland displays a peculiar character; it is like no- 
thing but itself—a conquest from the sea, preserved by 
the constant repair of its dykes. Its inhabitants are 
well provided with the means of subsistence and com- 
fort, and are extremely conscientious inthe discharge of, 
every duty eonnected with the government. They are 
brave soldiers: Bonaparte has openly pronounced this 
opinion, and they enjoyed the same character in the 
days of Tacitus. Their probity is extraordinary : nearly 
all their contracts are verbal, yet they are as scrupulous 
in the obligations of commerce, as in the engagements 
of love or the promises of marriage. 

An outline of the court of Holland may not be inap- 
propriate. M. D’Arjuson held the post of grand cham- 
berlain: Auguste Caulaincourt that of grand equerry: 
M. De Villeneuve was first chamberlain to the queen: 
his wife, the daughter of M. Guibert—a lady celebrated 
for her wit and her fine person—was dame du palais. 
M. de Saugras, chief master of the ceremonies, did the 
honours of the palace in an extremely agreeable manner. 

M. de Girardin tells us, that a chamberlain introduced 


house oaths are never examined, and are never false. It 
is a nation of true republicans, but deeply tinged with 
party spirit: this prevents them from forming a proper 
estimate of each other. ..... 1 require a hot climate, 
and the baths of the south of France.’ 

“ On taking leave of his majesty,.we were informed 
by M,. Boucheberné, prefect of the palace, that the hing 
desired us to, lodge in no other house than his own, and 
that we were to reside in the palace: this intelligence 
was afterwards confirmed by M. de Saugras. Just_as 
we. were about sitting down to table, we were invited to 
dine with the queen. ‘The company consisted of an aid- 
de-camp of Jerome, Madame de Bouber, and the little 
Prince Louis. 

“ The queen was as agreeable and amiable as.ever. I 
delivered her the letters from the-empress and the queen. 
‘I always like to receive letters,’ said she, ‘ and to be.re- 
membered, . My friends would be ungrateful.if they for- 
got me, for I never forget any one, My brother Joseph 
ought certainly to be pleased with me; for, while I was 
at Mayence, I wrote to him-frequently, and. sent him a 
great quantity of trifling news, which absence alone ren- 


| ders of the least consequence.’ 


_ “ After dinner, we went into the queen’s drawing 
room. Her apartments are furnished with great sim- 
plicity. Nothing could be more gracious than our recep- 
tion, and on leaving her, she invited us to prolong our 
visit to this country, and to pay our respects to her every 
evening. Before going to bed, we made a round of visits 
to all the ministers, and returned to our hotel at ten 
o’clock at night, heartily tired. All the French about the 
king’s person are loud in their complaints of the climate: 


him into the cabinet of the king, who was dressed in the| Caulaincourt, whose health is indifferent, is quite unable 


uniform of the guard, white, with crimson facings. “The 
pleasure of seeing him after a long absence, was dimi- 
nished by my sorrow at observing his sallow complexion, 


he experienced in walking, and especially in standing. 
He looked so much like a man on whom death had set 
his seal, that I found it impossible to restrain the feelings 
of sadness with which his appearance oppressed me. My 
emotion bécame so strong that it was noticed by his ma- 
jesty, and drew from him several remarks, though I sin- 
cerely hope that he was unable to divine the cause. It 
is impossible to know the king and not to love him: he is 
gifted ‘with all the inestimable qualities that belong to an 
upright man. 
the king of Naples and the other from his mother. He 
conversed with us a long time, and expressed great plea- 
sure at‘seeing us again. 1 mentioned that a passage in 
his letter to the queen of Naples, had given rise to my 
journey. ‘ Be assured,’ was his reply, ‘ that | shall use 


to stand its effects. 
“Next day, the king received us in his cabinet. He 
was in the midst of a circle of the great civil and mili- 


“an aspect of general languor, and the extreme difficulty| tary officers. He quitted his place for the purpose of 


addressing a few words in an obliging manner to the 
different members of the diplomatic corps, and the va- 
rious individuals who had the honour of being admitted 
to the audience. 

“The court presents an extremely brilliant spectacle. 
The dresses of the public ministers and the civil func- 
tionaries are superbly embroidered: it seems as if they 
intended to make up for the long prohibition of embroi- 
dery in this country. The great officers of state wear a 


1 was the bearer of two letters: one from| green dress, laced with gold: the pattern of the trimming 


is the same as that of the.imperial household. The cham- 
berlains are dressed in red and gold: the equerries and 
prefect in blue and gold. The diplomatic costume of} 
Holland is remarkably rich and elegant: it is a shade of 
very light blue, with silver lace. The decoration of the 


every exertion in my power to be useful to Joseph: what-| Order of Holland has been very extensively distributed : 
ever belongs to me is at his disposal. I am already en-| there are three classes—knights, commanders, and grand 


deavourin 
business; for this country would never lend, even to Na- 


to raise money, though it will be a difficult) crosses. This sort of distinction has become quite an 


object of ambition, in a country where it was previously 


poleon. However, I do not despair, and shall do my|wholly unknown. Wherever men are united in society, 
best. - All this was said in that open, frank manner,} vanity, adroitly flattered,is one of the most potent instru- 
which no dissimulation, however practised, can_pretend| ments of the sway of the ruler. 


to imitate. ‘ Your majesty,’ said J, ‘ has just opened a 


“ The king generally rides with a single pair of horses 


loan, which, I understand, is filling up rapidly. It is a/to his carriage: it is only on very rare occasions that he 
splendid reward of your exertions, and the most flatter-] uses a coachand six. Whenever he goes out, the equerry 
ing testimony of the popularity of your administration,}on duty mounts his horse, and takes his place near the 


Posterity will ever remember with gratitude, your con- 
stant opposition to a national bankruptcy.’ ‘I take the 
more credit to myself,’ said the king, ‘for this opposition, 
because the measure was particularly pressed upon me 
by the emperor. I. found it impossible to persuade him, 


door.” 
: —<— 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Calamity reunited Louis and Hortense, and restored 


that in declaring bankruptcy, I declared the destruction} for a time domestic concord, by overwhelming them 


of Holland. All its capital would have immediately 
sought refuge in England, where much of it is collected 
already. The force of circumstances has set on foot a 
contraband trade, which I find it impracticable to sup- 
press. This nation is so industrious, that with a popula- 
tion of not more than eighteen hundred thousand souls, 
it pays one hundred and ten millions. Its debt is sixty 
thillions, and there is scarcely enough remaining for 
state expenses. There is not a French soldier in the 
kingdom, yet I am obliged to supply a corps of twenty 
thousand Dutch troops for the grand army. Peace! 
peace! that must be the grand object of conquest. This 
hard work ruins my health, Girardin; you must find me 
very much changed. I can scarcely write: | walk with 
great difficulty.—He was continually rubbing his legs 
and hands during the whole interview.— The climate of 
this country is killing me. Its humidity is very unwhole- 
some for my constitution. 1 am sorry for it: it is the 
country of good faith. There is no need here of super- 
intending the administration: a man, on receiving an 
appointment, swears that he will fulfil its duties to the 
best of his ability, and keeps his word. Their custom. 





with misfortune. In the beginning of May, 1807, their 
eldest son, the young Prince Napoleon, was suddenly 
carried off by the croup; a disease of which even the 
name was, until then, unknown in France. ; 

The grief of Hortense, which was vehement in pro- 
portion to the strength of mind it had overcome,,excited 
serious apprehensions for her life. It brought ei a'se- 
ries of nervous attacks, that inspired pity in all who 
approached her. The distress of Louis was not’ less 
poignant, though more gloomy and under better com- 
mand. Their physicians at length recommended the 
baths of the Pyrenees; perhaps quite as much to remove 
them from the reminiscences of their lost child, as for 
any medical properties likely to be useful in the restora- 
tion of their health. 

It is. one of the burthens of royalty, that a monarch 
can neither enjoy nor suffer like a private individual: 
every moment withdrawn from duty, to be devoted to 
pleasure or sorrow, is marked by a public loss. The 
Dutch sympathised too deeply in the affliction of their 
sovereigns to murmur at their seeking consolation in 
the variety of travel: but, unfortunately, though Louis 








had rendered them happy by the equitable policy of his 
personal government, yet he could not prevent the just 
grounds of complaint that arose from the meagures of 

apoleon, who administered the affairs of his kingdom 
during his journey. 

The emperor availed himself of this opportunity to in. 
troduce into Holland the measures of policy adopted in 
his own territories. The chief resources of Great Bri. 
tain were derived from her commerce with the continen| 
which was the outlet for the immense products of her 
factories. Collecting by her ships the raw material of 
every country, she afterwards laid all Europe under con. 
tribution by returning them in a manufactured shape, 
By closing this outlet the sources of her prosperity were 
dried up, and her most vital interests endangered. Such 
was the Continental System. The opposition in’ Holland 
to its introduction sunk under the absolute will of Napo. 
leon, and the ministers of Louis obeyed with reluctance 
and sorrow. 

The inhabitants of the sea-ports, deprived of the re. 
sources of lawful commerce, attempted to-substitute an 
illicit traffic. The emperor became irritated, and would 
have made terrible examples of the guilty, but for the 
return of Louis, who exercised the richest prerogative of 
royalty, by pardoning the criminals. This clemency, 
with his courageous humanity at the time of the disaster 
at Leyden and during several inundations, endeared him 
still more to his subjects. The contraband trade, how. 
ever, was greatly augmented by the impunity of the 
first offenders; and Napoleon, deeply incensed by the 
opposition to his authority, began to entertain unfriendly 
feelings towards his brother, and to project seriously 
the union of Holland and France. 

On her return from the Pyrenees, Hortense was pre. 
vented from proceeding to the Hague, by her peculiarly 
delicate state of health. She suffered from general 
weakness, and had but partially recovered from the ner. 
vous attack, brought on by the recent shock. Her do- 
mestic happiness had been also much disturbed by the 
political disputes of her husband and the emperor. Cala 
mities from without strike equally the prince and the 
peasant in their domestic recoil. ‘The gloomy temper ot 
Louis, exasperated by\the importunate demands of his 
brother, no longer permitted him to be kind toa wife, 
who espoused or excused every measure dictated by the 
poficy of France. 

Napoleon’s grounds of complaint are contained in a 
letter addressed to the king of Holland in 1808, on the 
occasion of the pardon of the smugglers. This histori- 
cal document is too important to be here omitted; for it 
forms a valuable appendix to the account of his adminis. 
tration given to the public by Louis, and has a direct 
bearing on events deeply and fatally influencing the des. 
tiny of Queen Hortense. 

Chateau de Marac, April 3d, 1808. 

Sir, and my brother,—Within the last hour I received 
your despatch of the 22d March, from the Auditor 
D—t, and the courier, who will bear you my reply, sets 
out for Holland immediately. The use you have made 
of the power of pardon, must inevitably produce bad ef. 
fects. The power of pardon is one of the finest and 
noblest attributes of sovereignty: but to save it from 
contempt, it should only be exercised when the,mercy 
of the sovereign is no reproach to the act of the judge— 
when the royal clemency can inspire none but generous 
and grateful sentiments. But the present case is widely 
different. A troop of banditti attack and murder a party 
of custom-house officers, in order to smuggle with more 
impunity :—they are condemned to death, and your ma- 
jesty accords them a pardon—a pardon to outcasts and 
assassins whom no one pitied!: Had these men been 
merely taken in the act of smuggling—had they even 
murdered your officers in self defence—then the destitute 
condition of their families, and the particular circum- 
stances of the deed, might. have been taken into cons! 
deration, and the mitigation of the rigour of the law 
would have gained for your government an appearance 
of paternal kindness. In remitting the penalty of 
crimes ‘against fiscal laws, ‘and especially in the for 
giveness of political offences, mercy is well bestowed. 
The great principle is, that when the sovereign him- 
self is the object of the crime, then clemency becomes 
admirable. On the first rumour of an accusation of this 
nature, public opinion is arrayed on the side of the cul- 
prit, and not in support of the executive which is to en 
force the law. Should the prince remit the punishment, 
the people consider him superior to the offence, and tht 
indignation is then excited against the offender: should 
he pursue an opposite course, he is reprobated as an op- 
pressor and a tyrant; but if he pardon atrocious crim 
nals, he is contemned for his weakness, or hated for his 

















